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“ Ho, for the Christmas ‘buee !” Ly Rosina Emmet Sherwood, other 
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mas stories by Marion Harland, Mary E. Wilkins, and Elizabeth 
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furnish our readers with a feast of good things. 
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THE IMMORALITY OF POOR WORK. 
rg gee foundation of all good morals,” said a wise 
woman one day, ‘‘is to do the work of every 
moment just as well as you possibly can, or as the 
Bible has it, ‘ with all your might.’” 

‘* What does she mean?” said a flippant listener. 
‘*What possible connection can there be between 
morals aud work?” And the questioner, represent- 
ing a multitude whom no man can number, convict- 
ed herself of loose thinking and lack of judgment, 
since evidently to do poor work when one knows 
how to do the same well is distinctly immoral. But 
the host of the careless and irresponsible seldom con- 
sider this. 

Nor do they reflect upon the meaning of the cur- 
rent fine phrases about ‘* truth,” ** ideals,” and ‘* hap- 
piness.”’ In fact, it does us all good now and then to 
reduce these “glittering generalities” to their lowest 
terms, and to get at the plain, practical sense of them. 

‘**There is one road to Peace, and that is Truth, 
which follow ye,” sings one poet. 

‘Be true to the dream of thy youth,” sings an 
other. 

‘‘Hear what the morning says, and believe that,” 
echoes another. 

We all repeat these fair-sounding messages, and 
say, ‘‘ How beautiful!” without thinking that in these 
vague words lies a whole sermon about the conduct 
of life. For how can we be “true,” without adher- 
ing throughout every moment of every day to the 
best ways of doing that we know? Any piece of 
business half done, when we know how it should be 
done, and have the strength to do it, is a distinct lie. 
When this half-performed work affects another per- 
son, and almost everything that one attempts does 
affect another more or less directly, we not only lie, 
but we steal. We have deprived somebody else of 
that which rightfully was his—a well-made piece of 
carpeniring or a well-swept room. The child who 





Buscombe ; or, A Michaelinus Goose. By | 


fails to do or only partially does the work his parents 
have set for him, breaks the fifth commandment. 
As undone or half-done work is the origin of most of 
the poverty in the world, the way is opened thereby 
to covetousness, envy, and a hundred other vices. 

If we are true to the highest ideals which we have 
ever known, we shall be true to those of youth; for 
it is then that we are most warm-hearted and unself- 
ish. The voice of that morning-time is the one which 
we should obey. It is the time of inward purity and 
aspiration, and the thoughts of that period should be 
acted out in the stress and warp of a later and less 
generous hour. 

“Tasks in hours of insight willed, 
Can be in hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


It is only by this incessant chase after the working 


| out of the best within us that substantial worth of 


any sort can ever be attained. The poets (the only 
truth-tellers left to God, as Mr. Browning calls them) 
voice this again and again. Milton says, ‘‘ He who 
would write an heroic poem must make his whole life 
au heroic poem ;” and another writes, ‘‘ Whoever lives 
true life will love true love,” and ** Wrong thoughts 
make poor poems.” Goethe says, ‘If any man would 


write a noble style, let him possess a noble soul.” The | 


moral quality must be born within us, but ‘* to perse- 
vere,” as Milton says, God “‘ left it in our power.” It 
must be strengthened continually by the doing of our 
best work, and then, by reflex action, the work done 
proclaims the quality of the being producing it. _ It 
even extends beyond our immediate actions. ‘* The 
event,” says Emerson, ‘‘is the print of your form. It 
fits you like your skin.” 

But there is a loftier moral height than that which 
is reached when we habitually do our best—in paint- 
ing, in counting and measuring, or in scrubbing. 
‘*The object of true education,” Mr. Ruskin says, *'is 
not merely to make people do the right things, but 
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enjoy the right things—not merely industrious, but | 





to love industry ; 
knowledge; not merely pure, but to love purity; not 
merely just, but to hunger and thirst after justice.” 
To those among us who are forced by circumstances 
to move through a petty round of daily cares which 
seem hardly worth one’s best exertions, there may be 
comfort in this thought, often expressed, but which 
Mrs. Whitney has put in a very clear way: ‘‘ Doing 


not merely learned, but to love | 


any one thing well puts a key into one’s hands to the | 5 - ,; 
| none of her business, and which no man would have dared 


opening of some other quite different secret. We can 
never know what may be to come out of the meanest 
drudgery.” 

‘*T have kept well the bird in my bosom,” was the 
heroic and picturesque language of Sir Ralph Percy, 
as he died upon the field of Hedgely Moor. He had 


been true to the red rose of the Lancasters, aud his | 


conscience was easy in death. It seems to us a much 
more prosaic thing to be true to the homely duties of 
every day; but it is entirely right to throw over these 
sordid affairs a poetic glamour, for it is really about 
just such things that all this fine talk has been 
made. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN BEWARE WOMEN. 





IPVHE writer once knew a charming woman who had gone | 


through her early period of bellebood, and who frankly 
avowed that she had very much preferred a masculine chap- 
eron at all entertainments—her own father or brother, for 
instance—to any feminine supervisor. “ Men see so much 
less,’ she said. ‘This brings to mind a capital picture in 
Punch years ago,iu which two young yachtsmen are dis- 
cussing with two young ladies the selection of some one 
to matronize them ou a proposed sail. “I cannot think 
of anybody,” says ove of the maidens. “There is only 
Aunt Ellen,” replies the other; “ but you know she always 
has to go below when the wind freshens.” Whereupon both 
the yachtsmen exclaim, eagerly, “ Take her!” 
Now that the Mayor of New York has made up his mind 
to keep two ladies on the School Board of that city, it is 
worth considering whether the remoustrances said to have 


| been received from mauy women teachers against such ap- 





polntments may not have been based partly ou this class 
of consideratious. This is not the ouly post of supervision, 
it appears, in which women officials are liable to the same 
criticism. The New York Custom-house, it is said, has 
just discharged twelve of its women inspectors on the ex- 
press ground that “women travelling on ocean steam- 
ships have recently made it very plain that they preferred 
to have their baggage examined by men.” One can easily 
understand this performance on the part of many of those 
fair travellers. So, no doubt, in the Treasury Department at 
Washington, where the fingers of women are found more 
skilful than those of men in detecting and sorting out 
counterfeit currency, the counterfeiters greatly disapprove 
of this selection of officials, and would much prefer that 
their wares should be examined by men. A male inspector, 
who perhaps does not know diamonds from paste, and can- 
not distinguish lace costing half a dollar a yard from an 
article worth $500, would seem the ideal official to every 
woman who wishes her trunk not to be investigated too 
closely. On every other conceivable ground, one would 
think, a woman would prefer to have her supply of cloth- 
ing turned over by one of her own sex. The mere ground 
that “men see so much less” does not quite seem iu this 
case an honorable solution. 

The old play of Women Beware Women conveys the moral 
readily suggested by all these avoidances. A man in a 
school -room, as every one who has served on a School 
Board kuows, is fettered by a thousand proprieties and 








complaisances. There are questions he canuot ask, doubis 
le cannot solve; an acute or designing woman has him at 
a great advantage, while a shy and timid one sometimes 
does herself no justice before him. If one of this last kind 
is placed at a disadvantage, she would sometimes gladly 
appeal from him to his wife, if she could, as the hunted 
witches in the old days of witchcraft used sometimes to 
implore to have their case referred to the wives of the 
clergy. But the deceitful or unscrupulous—and there may 
be Becky Sharps even in the school-room—would rather 
have a man to deal with, nine times out of ten; for they 
know that a pair of bright eyes or a persuasive voice may 
appeal to him, whereas a school committee woman would 
brush all such beguilements aside like cobwebs. |“ Wo- 
men beware women” is the safest of all policies where 
there is anything to conceal. 

Another ground of objection by women to the inspection 
of women lies, no doubt, in the habit of subordination long 
impressed on every subject class. In the early regiments 
re-ruited from the freed slaves of the Southern States, no- 
thing was at first a greater obstacle than the unwilling- 
ness of the ignorant blacks to be subjected to one another. 
Not only had the commissioned officers at first to be taken 
from the white race, but in some cases the sergeants were 
similarly appointed, and it was only very gradually that 
the colored soldiers could be brought to obey any one of 
their own race. “I don’t want him to play the white man 
ober me,” was the frequent protest. By degrees they came 
to understand that they were not to obey their officers by 
reason of color, but because they were officers; and then 
they gradually learned to take pride in having sergeants 
and corporals of their own hue. In the case of women, it 
is not a matter of color but of sex; but no one who has 
ever attended a teachers’ convention, aud seen the meekness 
with which a roomful of intelligeut women will sit silent 
aud hear school matters discussed by a handful of “ mas- 
ters,” who are perhaps their inferiors in general attain- 
ments, will doubt of the deference thus acquired for what 
the old French grammars called “the noble sex ”—le sexe 
noble. 

A little suspicion rests on every unwillingness of women 
to be under the supervision of their own sex, whether it be 
their trunks or their school-rooms which are to be inspected. 
It must be remembered, on the other hand, in justice to the 
teachers themselves, that women are generally new to the 
business of supervision, and may err from want of tact, as 
men from ignorance. I remember that once in a certain 
town where women had been for the first time put on the 
school committee, one of the very best teachers in the town, 
aud one who at all times welcomed close inspection, ex- 
pressed to me the greatest dissatisfaction with the minute 
questions asked her about home affairs outside the school- 
room by one of the newly appointed ladies. “She asked 
me questions about family matters,” she said, “ which were 


to ask; indeed, she claimed to approach me with her sym- 
pathy as a woman. For my.part, 1 wish uever to have to 
do again with one of my own sex on the committee.” I 
afterward satistied myself that it was a mere want of judg- 
ment, proceeding from the best intentions. The only in- 
ference is that skill and good judgment are not always to 
be had for the asking; but that when they are found we 
should make the most of them, whether in women or iu 


men. a. W. 





DELICATE FEASTING, 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XXV.—ON TEA AND COFFEEF. 
LL previous meals, such as breakfast, lunch, ete., being the 
JA enemies of the great meal dinner, 1] have said nothing about 
them in these remarks upon delicate feasting. Breakfast and 
lunch must be arranged according to climate and individual tem 
perament. These repasts may be charming, but they are of very 
slight interest compared with the grand repast which closes the 
day. At the Anglo-Saxon breakfast, however, and, indeed, at al- 
most all European break fasts, there figure two beverages—tea and 
coffee—about which it may be well to say a few words. 

As a rule, the Anglo-Saxons do not know how to make tea. In 
English and American hotels the tea is generally horrible, and 
often deleterious, because it is prepared in an improper manner. 

Tea is rich in albuminoids ; it contains gum, tannin, essences, and 
various mineral salts, and its characteristic constituent element is 
théine. Wt is thanks to ¢héine that tea acts like coffee, chocolate, 
cocoa, ete., and is classed amongst the paratriptics, or preventers 
of waste in the body, or, as Moleschott calls them, the “ savings- 
banks” of the tissues. Tea contains eighteen per cent. of tanpin— 
a well-known astringent which notably restricts the normal action 
of the intestines. In making tea, one of our cares should be to 
avoid setting this tannin free. & 

The proper and only truly hygienic manner of making tea is to 
infuse the leaves in boiling water, either by pouring the water over 
the leaves, or by throwing the leaves into the boiling water. The 
infusion having acquired its appropriate strength should be de- 
canted into another teapot. The time necessary for the infusion 
depends on the quality of the tea used, on the quantity, and also 
on the taste of the drinker. The teapot must be thoroughly hot 
when the boiling water is poured in, otherwise there would be a 
sudden change in the temperature of the boiling water, and the 
infusion would taste flat. 

The object in decanting the tea as soon as the infusion is suffi- 
ciently strong is to prevent the liquid from becoming impregnated 
with tannic acid and other acrid aud noxious principles which the 
tea leaves contain. 

The moment tea is stewed, or boiled, these noxious principles 
are liberated, and that is the reason why tea, as it is generally pre- 
pared in England and America, being no longer an infusion, but a 
veritable decoction, is rank and acrid, and cau only be drunk when 
it is softened with milk or cream, 

The infusion of tea made as above directed—promptly in a few 
minutes—and drunk fresh as soon as the infusion is ready, is a 
suave drink, soft to the palate, delicately aromatic, and tasting 
only of the fine perfume of the tea leaf. To add cream or milk to 
tea so prepared is sacrilege; loaf-sugar sweetening is all that is 
needed; and there are many amateurs who prefer the infusion 
pure as the Chinese drink it. The water for making tea ought to 
be caught at the first boil up. The longer tea is infused, tle more 
acrid it becomes, because the leayes give forth more and more 
tannic acid. The use of cream and milk in tea and coffee doubt- 


less sprang from ignorance or bad brewing; the spot of cream 
corrects the acrid taste which is absent in well-made tea and 
coffee, Millious of people delight in coffee aud milk, Other mill- 
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ions drink with gusto decoctions of chiccory and coffee, while in 
England the use of essence of coffee is widely spread. From all 
these beverages may my palate forever be delivered! All I ask 
is pure coffee, of good quality, prepared either in the Turkish 
fashion, or in a biggin or filter of some kind; but not boiled in the 
way in which the Irish “slavy” makes it. 

In her Practical Cooking and Dinner-giving (Harper & Bro 
thers), Mrs. Henderson makes some good remarks about coffee 
served with cream or milk, but she does not insist sufficiently upon 
the importance of care in roasting the bernes. The roasting de- 
velops the aroma of coffee by starting the essential oils: if the 
berries are not roasted enough, the aroma is not developed; if 
they are roasted too much, the oils ooze out and evaporate, and the 
aroma is lost. The roasting must be stopped just at the right 
moment, and the berries cooled as quickly as possible by exposure 
to the air and stirring, otherwise the heat is stored, the roasting 
operation continues more or less, and the aroma vanishes. 

It seems a very simple thing to make an infusion of freshly 
roasted and freshly ground coffee, and yet, with the exception of 
adinirably organized private houses, there are only a few places 
on the face of the earth where you can get good coffee prepared 
in the European style—that is to say, infused and clarified. One 
of these places is the Café Florian at Venice, another is the Café 
Tortoni in Paris, and the others I will not mention, being unable 
to guarantee the persistent excellence of their infusion. 

Immediately after the dessert, the gourmet whose nerves and 
temperament allow him to drink coffee demands a small cup 
of black coffee piping hot. If the coffee be only hot, its inferi- 
ority in aroma and in other points may be overlooked. Not 
only see that the coffee is hot, but also serve it in hot cups, and 
even warm the spoons, otherwise the first spoonful tasted will be 
» delusion and a disappointment. Ideally fine coffee is almost 
unattainable, wherein it resembles an ideally fine dinner. Perfection 
in so many details is necessary for the preparing, serving, and 
eating of a delicate feast that complete success is rare in the ex- 
treme. If you devote much attention to the matter, and make 
great efforts, and if the conditions are better than the average, you 
may succeed in dining almost perfectly perlaps once in six months. 

Experience of many countries and many years of assiduous vb- 
servation have convinced me that most people eat like pigs, with- 
out discrimination, without delicacy, without knowledge. The 
fault lies not so much with the cooks, but with the public, which 
gets no better than it deserves. There is nowadays very little 
gastronomic criticism, and without criticism, especially apprecia- 
tive criticism, no art flourishes. My object in writing these notes 
about “ Delicate Feasting ” has been, first of all, to amuse myself 
and the indulgent reader, and secondly, to provoke a spirit of 
criticism in the man that dines or professes to dine. To inspire 
the practitioner has always been second in my thoughts, because I 
am convinced that no book and no precepts can make a good cook 
There are literally scores of books which deseribe very lucidly the 
way to make au omelette, for instance, and yet a perfect omelette 
is not a common thing in this world. A sortiori, as the pedants 
would say, how much rarer is a perfect dinner! 


—_—— 
NEW YORK FASHION 
TOQUES AND ROUND HATS. 


fINHE long low toque is the popular hat with young ladies, and 
[ when strings ave added at the end of the crown it becomes 
the favorite bonnet with those who are older. There are toques 
for morning and plain wear made of the material of the dress, 
with velvet folds along the edge, and some box pleats and loops to 
heighten the front slightly. For the afternoon are velvet toques 
of soft long folds, with a lace butterfly posed in the loops in front, 
or else bord 








iered with fur, sometimes almost a whole skin being 
used, us of a small sable, the head resting near the front, and the 
tail drooping behind, after the Russian style. 
flowers and lace are the perfection of evening bonnets. 


Theatre toques of 
They are 
merely a compact wreath of flowers, with the space between open 
to show the bair (or at most covered with tulle), and folds of gauze 
or black net along the edge. The trimming is an aigrette, with 
lace butterfly wings wired to stand high, and some velvet ribbon 
loops. 






Spanish hats in bolero or toreador shapes are fashionable for 
afternoon wear. They are most often red or black in color, of 
velvet or of felt, with low crown and stiff brim, with a straight 
band around its edge. Spanish pompous of feathers are the char- 
acteristic trimmings on the left and top of the crown, and a gre/ot 
fringe is on the band of the brim, Some velvet is drawn around 
the crown, and crape rosettes are added. A toreador hat of blood 
red velvet has black potnpons and two red crape rosettes on the 
crown, and a scarf of black chenille comes from under the brim, 
A bolero of black felt has 
black passementerie pendants on the brim, black velvet around 
the crown, and black pompons, with ostrich tips—yellow, mahog- 
any, and black—massed on the front toward the left. 

There is a fancy for flowers, especially velvet flowers, on round 
hats that are to be worn late in the winter. American beauties 
are the favorite roses, grouped with some long-stemmed buds, on 
the front of black velvet and also of black felt hats. Such hats 
have rather a close brim pinched into a V in front, then turned 
up at the sides, gradually widening to the back. Low-crowned 
hats with projecting front and no back to the brim remain in 
favor, and have an insertion or edging of open embroidery or 
passementerie-like lace on the brim; they have loops of dou- 
ble-faced satin ribbon, flowers, and lace butterflies as trimmings 
Black hats of this kind are worn with any dress, and a colored 
hat trimmed with black is worn with dresses of other colors, pro 
vided black is used for the dress trimming. Genuine Empire 
pokes of great size are made of black satin perfectly smooth on 
the frame; the brim is smoothly lived with pale blue or Empire 
green satin, the crown is laden with black plumes, and wide black 
strings tie under the chin and complete a picturesque hat that 
should be worn by a young and pretty woman. To wear with 
plaid gowns are black Spanish turbans of velvet and felt trimmed 
with three ribbon rosettes, each of a color in the plaid, as green, 
orange, and blue, or red, black, and yellow, to suit popular tartans. 
A pleating of silk or of mousseline de soie surrounds the crown 
of round hats, and a bow of the pleats is in front. This pretty 
trimming is on young girls’ hats made with large Tam o’ Shanter 
crown of velvet, and falls softly on the wired velvet brim. 


and rests on the hair like a kerchief. 





GIRLS’ PARTY DRESSES. 

Dresses for little girls to wear to Christmas parties are of China 
silk or light cashmere with velvet and ribbon trimming. White 
silk is trimmed with light green velvet, rose pink with leaf green, 
and bright yellow with golden brown. The round waists are 
rounded out just below the throat to show the top of a lace guimpe, 
and gathered there on three thick cords, with a frill at top. The 
sleeves are short high puffs with velvet cuffs, and the velvet gir- 
die is high under the arms, with a buckle in front where it is nar- 
rowest. The skirt of five breadths (for a girl of eight years) is 
gathered on three cords just below the waist line. Pale green 
cashmere dresses made high in the neck, with revers and full 
sleeves, have a plastron of dull red silk gathered on cords between 
the revers, and turned-up cuffs to matel; old-pink cashmere of 
light shade has dark red velvet gathered in V shape in front and 





back of the round waist. White crépon dresses have a yellow 

velvet collar, and a girdle that begins high under the arms. Girls 

in their teens wear a deep yoke and mutton-leg sleeves of velvet 

with cashmere dresses, the belted waist of cashmere shirred below 

the yoke and at the belt. High-shouldered sleeves are on all 

such dresses, and the skirts are straight and simply hemmed. 
TOYS. 

Among the toys selected as Christmas presents for the little 
people, dolls always give girls most pleasure ; but there are fash- 
ions in dolls as in other things, and girls now like baby dolls in long 
clothes, or else small children in short clothes—boys as well as 
girls; but “lady dolls” are quite out of favor, unless dressed in 
fancy costume, either as a Watteau shepherdess or a flower girl, a 
bonne, ov a bride,a Trianon dairy-maid, or else arrayed in satin 
and lace, with a powdered wig, to represent a French marquise of 
the old régime. The dress must be correet in details, and dolly 
herself must have a bisque head with real blond hair, moving 
eyes, and a well-jointed body that can assume almost any pose 
But there are less costly dolls, with washable face, sheepskin wig, 
aud muslin body, or old-fashioned rag dolls, in print dress and 
country sun-bonnet, that give a happy, unspoiled child quite as 
much pleasure as the elaborate French dolls can afford the fas- 
tidious children of the rich. Paper dolls in boxes come this year 
with silk and wool dresses, to the great delight of the girls, while 
others are still clad in paper. The newest doll houses show fash- 
ionably furnished rooms, and separate pieces of doll furniture in- 
clude a brass bedstead, a bassinet, a toilet table draped with 
lace, bookcase, chiffonnieres, screens, lamps, writing-desks, and a 
sewing-machine, on which a child can really sew her dolls’ clothes. 

A pretty novelty for the nursery is the baby’s basket filled with 
soft toys of rubber or wool that are safe for baby to play with—a 
rubber doll in gay knitted wool clothes, a musical rattle, a woolly 
rubber rabbit, cat, and donkey. For larger babies are 
lambs of deep long snowy fleece, lambs in miniature and 
almost life size, bedecked with ribbons all tipped with 

The new large Punchinellos, gorgeously “a in satin 
and gold embroidery with cocked hat and feather, gesticulate wildly 
and comically when pulled by a string. 

Among the new musical toys are amusing groups of white kit- 
tens that mew and dance while the music plays in the box be- 
neath; a sedate cat fiddles for four dancing kittens, and a music- 
teacher cat gives a singing lesson toa pupil. Pretty surprise toys 
are a mammoth rose or peony from whence a little figure rises 
suddenly, kisses hands, and disappears to slow music which pro- 
ceeds from a box underneath. New street organs are real organs 
in miniature, playing two tunes, and with a show of passing figures 
on the box. 


dog, a 
woolly 
others 


bells. 





Other musical toys, that are also magnetic, Lave a set 
scene, with a dancer or rider moving about naturally, propelled by 
a magnet that is not visible. 

Fo. DOYS who delight in soldiers, the whole German army seems 
to be represented in tin—cavalry, infantry, artillery, pontoon trains, 
eucampments, and battles—all in tiny yet well-modelled pieces ; 
many of the soldiers have guns and knapsacks that can be taken 
apart for the children to array them in when just out of bivouae 
and making ready for drill, and the horses have separate harness, 
and can be removed from the gun wagons. New Noal’s arks 
are of modern architecture in pretty light woods, with bamboo 
beams and stained-glass windows, and are filled with carved wood 
animals, or lighter ones of papier-maché covered with real skins. 
New climbing toys are a sailor climbing a tall stick, and a fireman 
scaling a in most fashion. A well-upholstered 
cart, pushed by a handle at the back, is large enough for a small 
child to sit in and hold the reins of the horse that appears to draw 
it. The swinging horse mounted on a stand has a pleasant iaotion 
liked by most boys, while others prefer their riding horses on 
all must have natural skins and good saddles to please 
critical little men, and some are mounted on platforms with wheels. 
A tall giraffe with fierce ery is new among skin-covered animals, 
and there are large camels equipped for desert travel, fierce-look- 
ing lions, elephants with celluloid tusks, huge polar-bears, and most 
comical donkeys. A puzzle that will delight ingenious children is 
the Eiffel Tower, which they are to build out of many, many small 
bits of bronzed pasteboard that represent the arches, platforms, 
and all other parts of the great tower. A new top represents a 
comical Mikado, who, when well wound up, turns about gravely, 
twirls his umbrella, and fans himself with great vigor, 


house realistic 


rockers ; 





SILVER PIECES FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS, 

An attractive piece of silver to present a friend in the season of 
gifts is a mirror framed in silver to stand on a table or hang on 
the wall in her favorite-room. The square glass deeply bevelled 
with a repoussé silver frame seems to be the favorite choice, as 
six such glasses were recently given a bride, but there are others 
with effective frames of open filigree silver mounted on a velvet 
background. Smaller mirrors are hand-glasses in silver frames 
made brilliant by Rhine stones. Photograph frames of silver are 
also handsome gifts, those for quite a large portrait being of filigree 
on purple or blue velvet, while others are decorated in repousse, 
or with chasing in low relief, or else the popular fluted designs are 
used; there are also smaller frames for cabinet photographs, for 


single pictures, or for pairs, and still smaller frames for cartes de 
visite. Cake baskets of silver are revived for tea tables, and 
make pretty gifts; they are in old English shapes, with smooth 


polished surface, and merely a border of chasing or pierced work. 
Silver candelabra, with three or five branches, for the centre of the 
table, and candlesticks for the corners, come in straight fluted col- 
umns, or with the diagonal fluting that is so effectWWe, A useful 
gift in these days of defective sight is a large reading glass, round 
or square, with the frame and handle of silver. A chatelaine 
watch of silver is a useful gift to a young girl, and costs but little 
money; there are excellent plain watches with a hunting-case and 
partly open face, others with etched or repoussé border, and very 
pretty ones with gold decoration on the dial, and twisted chain 
with a scroll chatelaine. 

For after-dinner coffee are new etched silver cups and saucers 
made by depositing silver on the outside of the china, leaving in- 
tact the pretty rose or blue china inside the cup= Tea-caddies of 
repoussé silver are small and odd in shape; little trays of silver 
for bonbons are square, oblong, or round, with chased border and 
plain centre, and small silver coffee-pots for téte-d-téte sets are 
high and slender, with diagonal fluting for their decoration, and a 
carved handle of stained ivory, or a long ebony handle by which 
the pot is held over a spirit-lamp, Table silver is English in 
style, with smooth bright surface and richly chased border; some 
pieces are mounted on feet—tureens, urns, ete.—but all are quite 
low; showy repoussé decorations are liked for tea services, 

For a lady’s writing-desk are small inkstands of silver, daintily 
chased and raised on feet, and there are also small blotters, with 
knob and back of smooth bright silver, or of dark oxidized silver 
with etched figures. A pen brush—that best of pen-wipers—is 
mounted in a silver holder, and there are silver trays of slender 
shapes for holding silver peus and the long slender silver pencils 
that are now so prettily decorated; even the feather duster for 
keeping small things neat has its long handle of silver, holding gay 
scarlet or blue feathers. 

For information received thanks are due Madame Loviss Et 
Cie; Aitken, Son, & Co,; F. A. O. Scuwarz; R. H. Macy & Co. ; 
and the Goruam Company. 
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PERSONAL. 
Art the fair recently held in aid of Christ Church, East Orange, 
of which the Rev. H.S. Bishop is rector, there were 


The 


r= 
five books of 
poems of unique value offered 


were Lie reguiar editions 
of James Russell Lowell, O. W. Holmes, H. C. Bunner, Charles 
De Kay, and Mrs. Deland’s Old Garden ; but each was deco- 


rated with hand paintings in water-colors by Helena De Kay, and 
each contained a verse or two of poetry in the autograph of the 














poet. Mr. Lowell and Mr. Bunner wrote special lines for their 
books, which fact naturally increases their value. Mrs. Cleveland 
attended the opening of this fair, and the Princess Engalitcheff 
presided over the samovar, 

Mayor Grant has reappointed Mrs . but not Miss 
Dodge, to the New York Board of Education Instead of Miss 
Dodge, he has appointed Mrs. Clara M. Williams Mrs. Williams 
is a graduate of the Twelfth Street public hool and of the Not 
mal College. She was born in New York thirty-five vears ago, 
and having always taken an interest in the subject, has a practi 
cal knowledge of the public-school sys 

—A Woman's Press Club has bee formed in New York 
with Mrs. D. G. Croly (“Jennie June”) as Pres Mrs. Lip 
pincott (“ Grace Greenwood First Vice-President; and Mrs 
Mary E. Bryan, Second Vice-President. The first reception of the 
club will be held at Delmonico’s some time December, and 


of the oceasiot 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards will be the 
—Dr. Schliemann evidently met 


euest 


the right wort his wilt 
She is thirty years younger than he,a Grecian by birth, and said 
to be one of the most beautiful women in Athens She is the 
mistress of several languages, a scientist, and knows her Homer 
word for word. She works side by side with her husband du 


ing his researches, and he relies greatly up irchwological 
knowledge. 


—Senator William P Frye of Maine, is rather under 


medium 
height, and stoutly built. 


His hair and mustache are sprinkled 

with gray. He always wears a silk hat and patent-leather boots 
—The marriage of the Prince of Monaco to the Dowager Duchess 
de Richelieu, in Paris, was witnessed by only ten persons, relatives 


of the family, deep mourning being git 
lack of display 


the reason for t 


ter of the banker He ine, 


en as 


The Duchess is the daug 











who was own cousin to Heine the poet 
The story that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has lost her re 
son is positively denied. She is seventy-six years old now, and 
while her mind is not as clear as it was, and while she cannot 
write with the vigor of her prime, sl innot be « i demented 
She lives largely in the past, but a word from any o vill bring 
her back to the present Mrs. Stowe is carefu ( 1 for by he 
twin daughters, who live with her, and her prope interests are 
in the hands of her son, the Rev. Charles E. Stow 
* Fred” Brown, the colored ma ( ( several vears Was 

the coachman of Mr. Blaine Au Maine, is regarded as a 
character by the etizens of that pla I can neithe ead 
write, but it used to be part of his listribute mail to 
the Blaine family, and it is said that he never made a mistake 
Fred was too much of a politichin, r, to be altogether satis 
factory as a coachman, so his old master pro position of 
night watchman at the State-house for hin ’ 

—Madame Baslkirtseff, the mo f Ma whose journal 
has attracted the admiring attention of Mr. Gladsto und othe 
eminent people), is still living Paris, surrounded by mementos 
of her gifted child, in the same house on the Rue L’Ampér 
Although Marie d in 1884, her mother’s grief is still fresh, and 





she can think of 1 
life that burned 
longings. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius L. Russell celebrated 
wedding in Cleveland recently, and received tl 
same house, in the same room, and before the 





just when it wa 
their golden 
in the 
mirror where 


heir guests 
same 
fifty years ago they took the vows of wedlock 
—Miss Miokosveviteh, a 
3 the first of he: 
Her brother gave out after he 


Russian girl only seventeen of 


Mount Ararat 
14,000, and 


years 


age, 1 sex to make the 


had re 


iwhed a height of 





her father stopped exhausted at 16,750, but the girl kept on with 
the guides until she reached the top 16,917 feet here she suf 
fered so intense ly from the cold it tl guides had almost to 
carry her down 

—Henry J. Grady, of the Atlanta Constitution, savs that his 
business partner after the war had “neither breeches, home, not 


money.” His wife cut up a woollen dress she had worn for manv 
years and made him the ith ti 


ruins he built him a of which jove 


first, while odds 
shanty, “ 


he lives in a $60,000 house, and 


Ww and ends of 


home.” Now 


nade 


is worth a quarter of a million 
—A “color diner” was given to the Prince and Princess Bran 
caccio of taly recently. The color chosen was yellow The ta- 
ble covering was of Brussels lace, under which was placed a vel 
low satin cloth. The service was of rich « glass, solid gold and 
silver, and was decorated with a mass of yellow chrvsanthemums 
in silver bowls. At each lady’s plate was placed a bunch of ye 
low roses and chrysanthemums tied wit yellow satin ribbons 
—The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage has secured a corner-ctone for 
his new Brooklyn church from Mars Hill, from whose top he re 


cently prea hed to the Athenians 

—Miss Jeannette Gurney Fine is the Protestant Mother Superios 
of the “ College Settlement” in Rivington Street, 
New York, where she and six other and work 
Miss Fine is a graduate of Smith College, and 
her companions are graduates of Vassar and Wellesley 


in the slums of 
young women live 
among the poor, 
They be 
lieve that to do the most good among the poor thev must live 
in their very midst and be of them. 
sense of propriety permits. They 
hood on Wednesday evenings, when thes 
ment to which all are welcome 

—Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Cory, of Brooklyn, 
first industrial designer in this country. made designs for 
carpets, as well as taught the art of designing after she 
tered it herself. 

—Sir Edward Guinness has given two million and a 


This they do so far as their 


are “at home” to the nei 


rlibor 


have a simple enterlalu 


it is said, was the 
she 
had mas 
She is well paid for her work 

quartet 
dollars toward the housing ol the London and Dublin poor. This 
is said to be by far the most splendid example ol priv ite munifi 
cence by Englishman during his lifetime. Sir Edward will 
try to carry out Mr. George Peabody's original plan to supply 


homes for the poorest ol laborers, and he will have the ss 


any 





tion of seeing the work done with his own eyes 

—Captain William Ledyard Ellsworth has sold his invention 
smokeless powder to Carl von Auderlich, of London, for 8500,000 
down and a royalty of $10,000 a year, reserving the option of th 
American market at a stipulated price. Captain Ellsworth hia 
just returned to his home at Hartford, Connecticut, where he ey 
pects to settle down upon a fine estate beyond Talcott Mountain 

—Mrs. Leland Stanford, of California, has obtained the permi 
sion of the Emperor William II. to have a copy made of the Sisti: 
Madonna in the Dresden Gallery. The only condition the Empero 
imposed was that he should name the artist to do the work. 1 
speaking of her plans for the university at Palo Alto, which will 
probably be opened next fall, Mrs. Stanford expressed herself 
strongly in favor of a practical education for men and women 
She said that there were now at least six men employed as coi 
ductors on the Market Street line in San Francisco who had grad- 
uated from Yale aud Harvard. 
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Winter Bonnets. 

A rep velvet toque 
capote for a young 
lady is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The velvet is 
drawn in soft folds 

ong the sides of the 
frame, and quite flat 
on the crown. Wide 
black lace is draped 
on the sides, with a 
jet diadem laid on the 
points, and on the 
front there are loops 


Fig. 4.—Crorn Cos- 
TUME Bonnet 


of lace with two velvet 
points. 

Fig. 2 is a concert or 
theatre bonnet in the Span- 
ish black and yellow. It 
is of the toque variety, with 
the yellow velvet arranged 
in folds for the crown, and 
narrow black velvet ribbon 
strings attached with a jet 
star at the middle of the 
back. Around the edge a 
black ostrich feather band 
is laid on the yellow velvet, 
and above the band a black 
lace scarf is draped and ar- 
ranged in loops and ends 
on the front, among which 
a jet aigrette is placed. 

The bonnet Fig. 3 is of 
gold-lace and brown velvet. 
Tabs of gold-lace are laid 
over shirred brown velvet 
on the sides, and on the 
front is an Alsacian bow 
of brown velvet edged with 
gold-lace. The open crown 
is covered with two wide 
brown ribbons, which are 
drawn together and fasten- 
ed with gilt pins to a band 
across the back, the ends 
hanging below forming the 
strings. 

Fig. 4 is a bonnet made 
to match a costume of 
embroidered cloth. The 
crown, which is of sage 
green cloth embroidered in 
darker green, consists of a 
strip of cloth that is shirred 
with a heading on the cen- 
tre of the crown. The 
brim is covered with folds 
of dark green velvet, and 
the strings are of ribbon to 
match. A group of hum- 
ming-birds and an aigrette 
ornament the front. 

A black velvet bonnet 
with a deeply indented 
Mary Queen of Scots front 
is illustrated in Fig. 5. All 
the edges are finished with 
a narrow notched jet bor- 
der. A band and folded 
facing of pale corn-colored 
silk are in the brim, Two 
ostrich tips, a corn-colored 
one with a white one, to- 
gether with a black 
aigrette, trim the front. 


Out-door Toilettes. 


Tue first costume illus- 
trated in this group is a 
combination of dark blue 
cloth with Suéde-colored 
wool, The narrow skirt 
frout of Suéde-color is very 
lightly draped. A _ vest 
similarly draped is in the 
open front of the jacket, 
separated from the skirt 
front by a deep embroider- 
ed girdle. The straight 
sides and back of the skirt 
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Fig. 3.—Concert 















are of blue cloth, 
with the front edges 
embroidered, and the 
jacket is likewise of 
blue, with revers, cot- 
lar, cuffs, and basque 
of embroidery, 

In the next cos- 
tume two tones of 
cloth, white and 
gray, are employed. 
A double panel of 
white cloth is in the 





Fig. 5.—Stv art 
Bonnet. 


left side of the skirt, with 
the inner edges studded 
with small gray buttons. 
The remainder of the skirt 
is gray, and bordered with 
three rows of gray braid at 
the edges. A white plas- 
tron to match the skirt 
panel is in the gray jacket, 
which buttons diagonally 
and is bordered with braid, 

The child’s frock is of 
plain red serge and tartan 
combined. The kilt skirt 
is bordered with a plaid 
band. The waist is alike 
at the front and back, con- 
sisting of a plain-fitting 
waist and sleeves of the 
plaid material, with draped 
sides and sleeve puffs of 
the contrasting goods, aud 
ribbon bows. 


FURNITURE IN THE 
TIME OF AUGUSTUS 
CAESAR. 
oo. among the 

grand ones of the 
earth in the reign of Au- 
gustus Caesar bore a touch 
of elegance indicative of 
rare skill among artisans 
of that period. Accounts 
come to us of tables, costly 
creations of cedar wood, 
having pillars of genuine 
ivory. In one table the 
wood seemed like the beau- 
tiful dappled coat of a pan- 
ther; another developed 
with rare skill the out- 
spread tail of a peacock ; 
a third revealed a luxuri- 
ous tangle of wild- wood 
foliage. In all of these 
the many pieces inwrought 
showed the touch of one 
who was a muster in mo- 
saic-work, Then there were 
sideboards such as one may 
dream of, and not to be 
surpassed for dainty ele- 
gance of form and finish, 
Slabs of most expensive 
marbles, having gilded 
rams’ feet as supports. 
Vessels, too, of silver, or 
gold, or exquisite amber; 
in these last a bee or an 
ant reposing in a lovely 
transparent tomb. Neither 
was it unusual among the 
learned men of that age 
to have engraved upon 
their golden drinking-cups 
scenes from the Iliad and 
Odyssey. There were also 
bowls formed of precious 
stones, and cups formed of 
cameos, united by a setting 
of gold. 

There were relic hunters 
too, proud in their owner- 
ship of antique and curious 
things. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


PRIUS DEMENTAT, 


W HEN Maurice Mangan left the train at Win- 

stead, and climbed out of the deep chalk 
cutting in which the station is buried, and emerged 
upon the open downs, he found himself in a very 
different world from that he had left. Far away 
behind him lay the great city (even now the 
dusky dome of St. Paul’s was visible across the 
level swathes of landscape), with its miry ways 
and teeming population and continuous thunder 
of traffic; while here 
were the windy skies 
of a wild March morn- 
ing, and swaying trees 
and cawing rooks, and 
air that was sweet in 
the nostrils and soft to 
the throat. As he 
light-heartedly strode 
away across the undu- 
lations of blossoming 
gorse, fragments of 
song from his favorite 
poets chased each oth- 
er through his brain; 
and somehow they 
were all connected 
with the glad opening 
out of the year. ... 
“ And then my heart 
with pleasure fills, and 
dances with the daffo- 
dils.”... * Along the 
grass sweet airs are 
blown our way this day 
in spring.” ...‘ And 
in the gloamin’ o the 
wood the throstle whis- 
tles sweet.” ... Mangan 
could sing no more 
than a crow, but he 
felt as if he were sing- 
ing; there was a kind 
of music in the long 
stride, the quick pulse, 
the deep inhalations of 
the delicious air. For 
all was going to be 
well now; he was 
about to consult Fran- 
cie as to Lionel’s sad 
estate. He did not 
stay to ask himself 
whether it was likely 
that a quiet and gen- 
tle girl living in this 
secluded neiglibor- 
hood could be of much 
help in such a matter ; 
it was enough that he 
was going to talk it all 
over with Miss Fran- 
cie; things would be 
clearer then. 

Now, as you go up 
from Winstead Sta- 
tion to Winstead Vil- 
lage there is a strip 
of coppice that runs 
parallel with one part 
of the highway; and 
through this pro- 
longed dingle a path- 
way meanders, which 
he who is not in a hur- 
ry may prefer to the 
road. Of course Man- 
gan chose this plea- 
santer way, though he 
had to moderate his 
pace now because of 
the briers; and right 
glad was he to notice 
the various symptoms 
of the new-born life 
of the world—the pale 
anemones stirred by 
the warm, moist 
breeze, the delicate 
blossoms of the little 
wood-sorrel, the bud- 
ded raceme of the wild 
hyacinth; while loud 
and clear a blackbird 
sang from a neigh- 
boring bough. He did 
not expect to meet any 
one; he certainly did not expect to meet Miss 
Francie Wright, who would doubtless be away at 
her cottages. But all of a sudden he was staril!ed 
by the apparition of a rabbit that came running 
toward him, and then, seeing him, bolted off at 
right angles; and as this caused him to look up 
from his botanizings, here, unmistakably, was 
Miss Francie, coming along through the glade. 
Her pale complexion showed a little colov as she 
drew near; but there was not much embarrass- 
ment in the calm, kind eyes. 

“This is indeed a stroke of good fortune,” he 
said, “for I came down for the very purpose of 
having a talk with you all by yourself—about 
Lionel. But I did not imagine I should meet 
you here.” 

“T am going down to the station,” she said. 
“T expect a parcel by the train you must have 
come by, and I want it at once.” 
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“May I come with you and carry it for you?” 
he said, promptly; and of course she could not 
refuse so civil an offer. The awkward part of 
the arrangement was that they had to go along 
through this straggling strip of wood in single 
file, making a really confidential chat almost an 
impossibility; whereupon he proposed, and she 
agreed, that they should get out into the high- 
way; and thereafter they went on to the station 
by the ordinary road. 

But this task he had undertaken proved to be 
a great deal more difficult and delicate than he 
had anticipated. To have a talk with Francie— 
that seemed simple enough ; it was less simple, 
as he discovered, to have to tell Lionel’s cousin 
that the young man had gone and engaged him- 
self to be married. Indeed, he beat about the 
bush for a considerable time. 

“You see,” he said, “a young fellow at his 
time of life, especially if he has been petted a 





good deal, is very apt to be wayward and rest- 


so =< =—— — 


? 
Cw 


less, and likely to get into trouble through the 
mere impulsiveness, the recklessness of youth—” 

“Mr, Mangan,” Miss Francie said, with a smile 
in the quiet gray eyes, “ why do you always talk 
of Linn as if he were so much younger than 
you? There is no great difference. You always 
speak as if you were quite middle-aged.” 

“T am worse than middle-aged—I am resign- 
ed, and read Marcus Aurelius,” he said. “1 sup- 
pose I have taken life too easily. Youth is the 
time for fighting; there is no fight left in me at 
all; I accept what happens. Oh, by-the-way, 
when my book on Comte comes out, I may have 
to buckle on my armor again; I suppose there 
will be strife and war and deadly thrusts; un- 
less, indeed, the Positivists may not consider me 
worth answering. However, that is of no con- 
sequence; it’s about Linn I have come down; 
and really, Miss Francie, I fear he is in a bad way, 
and that he is taking a worse way to get out 
of it.” 


t 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘IT am very sorry to hear that,” she said 
gravely. 

“And then he’s such a good fellow!” Mangan 
continued. “ If he were selfish or cruel or grasp- 
ing, one might think that a few buffets from the 
world might rather be of service to him; but as 
it is, I don’t understand at all how he has got 
himself into such a position, or been entrapped 
into it: you see, I don’t know Miss Burgoyne 
very well—” 

* Miss Burgoyne ?” she repeatet,, doubtfully. 

“Miss Burgoyne—of the New Theatre.” 

Then Mangan watched his companion timidly 
and .furtively—which was a strange thing for 
him, for ordinarily his deep-set gray eyes were 
singularly intense and sincere. 

“ Perhaps I ought to tell you at once,” he said, 
slowly, “* that—that—the fact is, Lionel is en 
gaged to be married to Miss Burgoyne.” 

“Lionel engaged to be married?” she said, 
quickly, and she looked up. He met her eyes 


“AND WHEN SHE STOOPED TO GATHER SOME HYACINTHS AND ANEMONES, HE MERELY WAITED 


and read them; surely there was nothing there 
other than a certain pleased curiosity. She had 
forgotten that this engagement might be the 
cause of her cousin’s trouble; she only seemed 
to think it odd that Linn was about to be married 

“Yes; and now I am afraid he regrets his 
rashness, and is in terrible trouble over it—or, 
perhaps, that is only one of several things. 
Well, I had made other forecasts for him,’ Man- 
gan went on to say, with a little hesitation. “I 
could have imagined another future for him. 
Indeed, at one time I thought that if ever he 
looked out for a wife, it would be—a little nearer 
home.” 

Her eyes were swiftly downcast, but the next 
instant she had bravely raised them, and was re- 
garding him, 

“Do you mean me, Mr. Mangan 2” she asked. 

He did not answer; he left her to understand. 
Miss Francie shook her head, and there was a 


| slight smile on her lips. 
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“No, no, ’she said; “that was never possible 
ut any time. Where was your clear sight, Mr 
Mangan? Of course I am very fond of Linn; I 
have been so all my life; and there’s nothing I 
wouldn’t do to save him trouble or pain. But 
even a stupid country girl may form her 
and in my case Lionel 
near to that. I know he 
ind manly; he is quite 





ideal, 
never came anywhere 
is good and generous 
wonderful, considering 
what he has come through. But, on the other 
hand—well—oh, well, I’m not going to say any- 
thing against Linn; I will no ‘ 


ing 
“Tam sure you will not,” 





and here they reached the station. 


The parcel had not arrived 


thing for it but to retrace the 





il steps, wa 


their way across the common they returned to 





Lionel and his wretched cht. 

“ Surely,” said Miss Francie, with a touch of in- 
lignation in her voice ‘surely, if Miss Burgovne 
learns that he is fretting over this engagement 

she w relea n 
at ones No woman 
could be so imeless 
as to keep him to an 
unwilling bargair 
“Tam not so st 

about that.’ Manga 
made answer. she 


may think she has af 
fection for 
that | 
It is a good match for 
her. 


two, and 


all will be we 


His position in 
his profession and in 
society will be advan- 
tageous to her. Then, 
she may be vain of 
her conquest; so many 
different motives may 
the chief 


that Linn 
doesn’t want to be re- 


comein. But 
point is 


leased from this en- 
gagement; he deciares 
he will abide Dy 
only 
pect him t ve 
affectionate. It is an 


extraordinary mbro- 








he knew in N Lpi 
and who was in » 
New Theatre for a 
while, 
that he 
discovery, when it is 
too late, he doesn’t 


care what happens to 








d that now 


has made the 


him. She has gone 
away; he has no idea 





where she is; here he 
is engaged to Miss 
Burgoyne, and quite 
willing to marry her; 


and in the 


mean time 
he plays cards heavily 


to escape from think- 
ing. In fact, he is not 
taking the least care 
of himself, and you 


would be surprised at 
the change in his ap- 
pearance already. It 
isn’t like Linn Moore 
to talk of going to bed 
when he ought to be 
setting out for a dir 
ner party, And 
worst of it is he 





won't 
pay any heed to what 
you say to him. But 
hing must be 
Linn is too 
good a fellow to be al- 





lowed to go‘to the 


mischief without some 


kind of protest or in 
terference.”’ 

‘If you like,” said 
Miss Francie, slowly, 
“T will go to Miss 
Burgoyne. She is a 
woman ; she could not 
but listen. She can- 


not want to Dring mis- 

ery on them both. 
No,” said he, with 

show of au 








“Whatever 
FOR HER.” we may try, not that. 
I have heard that Miss 
Burgoyne has a bit of 

a tempe eg 
‘I am not afraid,” said his companion, sim- 

ply. 

“No, no. If that were the only way, I should 


propose to go to Miss Burgoyne myself,” he said. 
“ But, you see, the awkward thing is that neither 
you nor I have any right to appeal to her so long 
as Linn is willing to fulfil the engagement We 
don’t know her; we could not remonstrate as a 
friend of her own might If we were to interfe 
on his behalf, she would immediately turn to 
him; and he is determined not to back out.’ 

“Then what is to be done, Mr. Mangan ?” she 
exclaimed, in despair 

‘““J—I don’t quite see at present,” he answered 
her. “I thought I would talk it over with you, 
Miss Francie. I thought there might be some 
thing in that; that the way might seem clearer, 
But I see no way at all, unless you were to go to 
him himself. He would listen to you. Or he 
might even listen to me, if I represented to him 


that you were distressed at the condition of af- 
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fairs. At present he doesn’t appear to care what 
happens to him,” 

They had crossed the common, they had come 
to the foot of the wood, and they did not go on 
to the highway, for Miss Francie suggested that 
the svlvan path was the more interesting. And 
80 they passed in among the trees, making their 
way through the straggling undergrowth; while 
the soft March wind blew moist and sweet all 
around them, and the blackbirds and thrushes 
filled the world with their silver melody, and in 
the more distant woods the ring-doves crooned. 
Maurice Mangan followed her in silence. Per- 
haps he was thinking of Lionel; perhaps he was 
thinking of the confession she had made in cross 
ing the common; at all events, he did not ad 
dress her, and when she stooped to gather some 
hyacinths and anemones, he merely waited for 
her But as they drew near to the farther end 
of the coppice the path became clearer, and now 
he walked by her side. 

“Miss Francie,” he said (and it was his eyes 
that were cast down now), “you were speaking 
of the ideals that girls in the country may form 
for themselves—and girls everywhere, I dare say ; 
buf don’t you think it rather hard?” 

“ What is ?” 

“Why, that you should raise up an impossible 
standard, and that poor common human beings, 
with all their imperfections and disqualifications, 
are sent to the right about 9” 

“Oh no,” Miss Francie said, cheerfully, “ you 
don’t understand at all. A girl does not form 
her ideal out of her own head. She is not clever 
enough to do that; or, rather, she is not stupid 
enough to try to do that. She takes her ideal 
from some one she knows—from the finest type 
so that it is not an im 
possible standard, for one person at least has at- 
tained to it.” 

“ And for the sake of that one she diseards all 
those unfortunates who, by their age, or appear- 
ance, or lack of position, or lack of distinction, 
cannot hope to come near,” he said, rather ab 
sently. “Isn't that hard? It makes all sorts 
of things so hopeless, so impossible. You put 
your one chosen friend on this pedestal, and then 
all the others who might wish to win your regard, 
they know what the result of comparison would 
he, and they go away home and hide their heads.” 

“T don’t see, Mr. Mangan,” she said, in a some- 
what low voice, and yet a little proudly too, ‘ 
you should fear comparison with any one—no, 
not with any that anvthing 
could—could displace you in the regard of your 


of character she has met ; 


‘why 
imagi: e 


one—or 


friends.’ 
Ile 


hesitated again-—anxious, eager, and yet 
At last he said, rather sadly: 

“J wish I knew something of your ideals, and 
how far away beyond human possibility they 
are,” 

“Oh, 1 can tell you,” she said, plucking up 
heart of grace, for here was an easy way out of 
an embarrassing position. “ My ideal woman is 
Sister Alexandra, of the East London Hospital. 
She was down here last Sunday, sweeter, more 
That is the noblest type of 
woman I know; and I was so glad she enjoved 
her rare holiday; and when she went away in 
the evening, we had her just loaded with flowers 
for her ward.” 

“ And the ideal man ?” 

“Oh,” said Miss Francie, hurriedly, “I hardly 
know about that. Of course when I—when 1 
spoke of Linn a little while ago, I did not wish to 
say anything against him—certainly not—no one 
admires his better qualities more than I do; but 
—but there may be other qualities—” 

They were come to the wooden gate opening 
on to the highway; he paused ere he lifted the 
latch. 

“Francie,” said he, “do you think that some 
day you might be induced to put aside all your 
high standards and ideals, and—and—in short, 
aceept a battered old journalist, without money, 
position, distinction, without any graces, except 
this, that gratitude might add something to his 
affection fer you ?” 

Tears sprang into her eyes, and yet there was 
a smile there too; she was not wholly frightened 
—perhaps she had known all along. 

“ Ah, and you don’t understand yet, Maurice !” 
she said; and she frankly gave him her hand, 
and her eyes were kind, even through her tears. 
“ You don’t understand what I have been saying 
to you, that a girl’s ideal is one particular person 
—her ideal is the man or woman whom she ad- 
mires and loves the most. Can you not guess ?” 

“Francie, you will be my wife?” he said to 
her, drawing her closer to him, his hands clasped 
round her head. 

She did not answer. She was silent for a sec- 
ond or two, and then she said, with averted eyes : 

“You spoke of gratitude, Maurice. I know 
who has the more reason to be grateful, and who 
will try the harder to show it.” 

So that betrothal was coimpleted, and when they 
passed out from the coppice into the whiter air, 
behold! the wild Mareh skies had parted some- 
whrt, and there was a shimmer of silver sunlight 
along the broad highway between the hedges. 
It was an auspicious omen—or at least their full 
hearts may have thought so ; and then again there 
was a wedding chorus all around them from the 
birds—from the bright-eyed robin perched on the 
crimson bramble spray, from the speckled thrush 
on the swaying elm, from the lark, far-hovering 
over a field of young corn. But in their own 
happiness they had thought of others; Francie 
soon came back to Lionel again and his grievous 
misfortunes; and she was listening with meek- 
ness to this tall, clear-eyed man, who could now 
claim a certain gentle authority over her. They 
were a long time before they got to the Doctor's 
house, 

That same evening Miss Kate Burgoyne invited 
Lionel to come to her room for a cup of tea when 
he had dressed for the last act; and accordingly, 
when he was ready, he strolled along the corri- 


angelic than ever 





dor, rapped with his knuckles, and entered. It 
turned out that the prima donna had other vis- 
itors ; a young lady, whom he had never seen be- 
fore, and Mr. Percival Miles. The young gentle- 
man, in faultless evening dress, seemed a little 
surprised at the easy manner in which Lionel 
had lounged into the place; and perhaps Lionel 
was also a little surprised —for this was Mr. 
Miles’s first appearance in the room; but both 
men merely nodded to each other, in a formal 
acquaintance style, as they were in the habit of 
doing at the Garden Club. At the same moment 
Miss Burgoyne opened a portion of the curtain, 
so that she could address her guests. 

“Mr. Moore, let me introduce you to my friend 
Miss Ingram. Mr. Miles I think you know.” 

And Lionel was glad enough to turn to the 
young lady and enter into conversation with her, 
for the pale young man with the slight yellow 
mustache was defiantly silent, and had even some- 
thing fierce about his demeanor. It was no busi- 
ness of Lionel’s to provoke a quarrel with this 
truculent fire-eater, especially in Miss Burgoyne’s 
room. To quarrel about Kate Burgoyne !—the 
irony of events could go no farther than that. 

And of course, as the most immediate topic, 
they spoke of the gale that had been blowing 
across London all the afternoon and evening ; 
for the southerly winds that had prevailed in the 
morning had freshened up and increased in vio- 
lence until a veritable hurricane was now ra- 
ging, threatening roofs, chimneys, and lamp-posts, 
to say nothing of the whirled and driven and be 
wildered foot-passengers. 

“T hear there 





has been a bad accident in 


| Oxford Street,” Lionel said to the young lady. 


“Some scaffolding has fallen—a lot of people hurt. 
I'm afraid there will be a sad tale to tell from 
the sea; even now, while we are secure in this 
big building, thinking only of amusement, I sup- 
pose there is many a ship laboring in the gale, 
or going headlong on to the rocks. Have you far 
to get home?” he asked. 

“Oh, lam going home with Miss Burgoyne,” 
the young lady answered. 

But here Miss Burgoyne herself appeared, 
coming forth in the full splendor of Grace Main- 
waring’s bridal attire,and with all her radiant 
witcheries of make-up; and the poor lad sitting 
there, who had never before been so near this 
vision of delight, seemed quite entranced by its 


(strictly speaking) superhuman loveliness. He 
could not take his eyes away from her. He did 
not think of joining in the conversation. He 


watched her at the mirror; he watched her mak- 
ing tea; he watched her munching a tiny piece 
of bread and butter (which was imprudent on 
her part, after the care she had bestowed on her 
lips), and always he was silent and spellbound. 
Miss Burgoyne, on the other hand, was talkative 
enough 

“Isn't it an awful night!” she exclaimed. “I 
thought the cab I came down in would be blown 
over. And they say it’s getting worse and worse. 
I hear there has been a dreadful accident ; some 


| of the men were telling Jane about it; have you 











heard, Mr. Moore ?—something about a scaffold. 
] suppose this theatre is safe enough; I don’t 
feel any shaking. But I know I shall be so ner- 
vous going home to-night—I dread it already.” 

“Miss Ingram says she is going home with 
you,” Lionel pointed out, carelessly. 

“But that is worse!” the prima donna cried. 
“Two women are worse than one—they make 
each other nervous ; no, what you wantis a man’s 
bluntness of pereeption—his indifference—and 
the sense of security you get from his being 
there. Two frightened women—how are they 
going to keep each other’s courage up ?” 

It was clearly an invitation—almost a chal- 
lenge. Lionel only said: 

“Why, what have you to fear? The blowing 
over of a cab is about the last thing likely to 
happen. If you were walking along the pave- 
ment, you might be struck by a falling slate ; 
but you are out in the middle of the road. If 
you go home in a four-wheeled cab, you will be 
as sale as you are at this minute in this room.” 

She turned away from him; at the same mo- 
ment the pale young gentleman said, rather 
breathlessly : 

“Miss Burgoyne, if you would permit me to 
accompany you and Miss Ingram home, I should 
esteem it a great honor—and—and pleasure.” 

She whipped round in an instant. 

“Oh, thank you, Perey—Mr. Miles, I mean,” 
she added, in pretty confusion. “That will be 
so kind of you. We shall be delighted, I’m sure 
—very kind of you indeed.” 

No more was said at the moment, for Miss 
Burgoyne had been called; and Lionel, as he 
wended his way to the wings, could only ask 
himself : 

“What is she up to now? She calls me Mr. 
Moore before her friends, and him Perey; and 
she contrives to put him into the position of 
rescuing two distressed damsels. Well, what 
does it matter? I suppose women are like 
that.” 

But Mr. Percival Miles’s accompanying those 
two young ladies through the storm did matter 
to him, in another way, and seriously. When, 
the performance being over, he got into evening 
dress, and drove along in a hansom to the Gar- 
den Club, he found there two or three of the 
young gentlemen who were in the habit of loun- 
ging about the supper-room, glancing at illustrated 
papers, or chewing toothpicks, until the time for 
poker had arrived. 

“Johnny,” he said to one of them, “somehow 
I feel awfully down in the mouth to-night.” 

“ That's unusual with you, then,” was the cheer- 
ful reply,“ for you are the pluckiest loser I ever 
saw. But I must say your luck of late has been 
just something frightful.” 

“Well, I'm down altogether —in luck, in 
finances, and spirits—and I’m going to pull my- 
self upa peg. Come and keep me company. I’m 
going to order a magnum of Perrier Jouet of 
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| °74; and I want only a glass or two; you must 
help me out, or some of those other fellows.” 

“That's a pretty piece of extravagance!” the 
other exclaimed. “ A magnum—to get a couple 
of glasses out of it; like an otter taking a single 
bite from a salmon’s shoulder. Never mind, old 
chap; 'min. I hate champagne at this time of 
night; but I don’t want you to kill yourself.” 

As they sat at supper, with this big bottle be- 
fore them, Lionel said : 

“Tt will be a bad thing for me if young Miles 
doesn’t show up to-night.” 

“T should have thought it would have been an 
excellent thing for you if Miles had never entered 
this club,” his companion observed. 

“That’s true,” said Lionel, rather gloomily ; 
“but my only chance now is to get some of my 
property back, and I can only get it back from 
him. You fellows are no use to me—not if I 
were winning all along the line.” 

“Look here, Moore,” said the young man, in a 
more serious tone, “ you ray say it’s none of my 
business, but the way vou and that fellow Miles 
have been going on is perfectly awful. If the 
committee should hear about it, there will be a 
row, and no mistake !” 

“My dear boy,” Lionel protested, as he push- 
ed the unnecessary bottle to his neighbor, “the 
committee have nothing to do with understand- 
ings that are settled outside the club. You don't 
see Miles or me handing checks for £200 or £300 
across the table. How can the committee expel 
you for holding up three fingers or nodding your 
head ?” 

“Well, then, vou'll excuse me saying it, but 
he’s a young ass to gamble in that fashion,” 
Johnny remarked, bluntly. ‘“ What fun does he 
get out of it? And it’s quite a new thing with 
him—that's the odd business. I know a man 
who was at Merton with him; and certainly Miles 
got into a devil of a scrape, which cut short his 
career there; but it had nothing to do with gam- 
bling. He never was that way inclined at all; 
it’s a new development since he joined this club. 
Well, I suppose he can do what he likes. The 
heir to a baronetey and such a place as Petmans- 
worth can get just as much as he wants from the 
Jews.” 

“My good man, he doesn’t need to go to the 
Jews,” said Lionel, with grim irony. 

“ Where does he get all that money from? Do 
you think his father is fool enough to encourage 
him in such extravagance? I should hope not! 
At the same time I wish I had a father tarred 
with something of that same brush.” 

“Where does he get all the money from? So 
far, he has got it from me,” Lionel said, with a 
bit of a shrug. ‘He doesn’t need to go to his 
father, or to the Jews either, when he ean plun- 
der me. And such a run of luck as he has had is 
simply astounding—” 

“Tt isn’t luck at all,” the other interrupted. 
“Tt’s your play. You play too bold a game—too 
bold when you know he is going to play a bolder. 
Twice running he caught you last night bluffing 
on no hand at all; and I don’t know what fabu 
lous stakes were up, with your nods and signs. 
It’s no use your trying to bluff that fellow. He 
won’t be bluffed.” 

“The thing*is as broad as it’s long, man,” 
Lionel said, impatiently. “If he is determined 
to see me every time, he must be caught when I 
have a good hand—it stands to reason. The only 
thing is that my luck has been so confoundedly 
bad of late—” 

“Yes; and when the luck’s against you, you 
go betting on no hands at all, with Miles waiting 
for you!” his companion exclaimed, “ All right; 
every man must play the game his own way, You 
don’t seem to have found it profitable so far.” 

“ Profitable!” Lionel said, with a dark look in 
his eyes. “I can tell you I am in a tight corner, 
and I reckoned on to-night to settle it one way 
or the other; not with you fellows—I can’t get 
anything worth while out of you—but with Miles. 
And now he’s gone away home with—” 

He stopped in time ; ladies’ names are not men- 
tioned in clubs—at least, not in such clubs as the 
Garden. 

“The odd thing is,” continued Johnny, as he 
lit a cigarette, and definitely refused to have any 
more of the wine, ‘the extremely odd thing is 
that he doesn’t seem to care to win from the rest 
of us. He lets us share our modest little pots as 
if they weren’t worth looking at. It’s you he 
goes for invariably.” 

“And he’s gone for me to some purpose,” 
Lionel said, morosely. “I’m just about broke— 
broke five or six times over, if it comes to that— 
and by that pennyworth of yellow ribbon !” 

“You needn’t call him names,” said Johnny, 
as he lay back in his chair. ‘“ Upon my soul I 
think Miles is somebody in disguise—a priest, 
an inquisitor, somebody with a mission—to pun- 
ish the sin of gambling. What does he 
about the game? Nothing—l’ll swear it! 
only watching for you. He’s an avenger. 
has been sent by some superior power.” 

“Then it must have been by the devil,” said 
Lionel, with a sombre expression, “ for he has got 
the devil’s own luck at his back. Wait till I get 
four of a kind when he is betting on a full hand, 
and then you'll see his corpse laid out!” This 
was all he could say just then; for here was the 











care 
He's 
He 


| young man himself, who must have come back 


from the Edgware Road in a remarkably swift 
hansom. 

Almost directly there was an adjournment to 
the card-room, and the players took their places. 

“T propose we have in the Joker,”’* Lionel 
called aloud, as the cards were dealt for deal. 

“T don’t see the fun in it,” objected the young 
man who had been Lionel’s companion at the 

* The Joker is a fifty-third card, of any kind of de- 
vice, which is added to the pack: the player to whom 
it is dealt can make it any card he chooses. For ex- 
ample, if the other four cards he holds are two queens 
and two sevens, he can make the Joker card a third 
} queen, aud thus secure for himself a full hand, 














supper table. ‘ You never know where you are 
when the Joker is in. What do you say, Miles 2” 

“Oh, have it in by all means,” Percival Miles 
said, with his eyes fixed on the table. 

And perhaps it was that Lionel was anxious 
and nervous (for much depended on the results 
of this night’s play), but he seemed to feel that 
the pale young man who sat opposite him ap- 
peared to be even more cold and implacable in 
manner than was usual with him. We began to 
have superstitious fears—like most gamblers. 
That was an uncanny suggestion his recent com- 
panion had put into his head—that here was an 
avenger, a deputed instrument, an agent to in- 
flict an awarded punishment. At the same time 
he tried to laugh at the notion. Punishment— 
from this stripling of a boy! It was a ludicrons 
idea, to be sure. When Lionel had in former days 
accepted his challenge to fight, it was with some 
kind of impatient resolve to teach him a whole- 
some lesson, and brush him aside. And he had 
regarded his running after Miss Burgoyne with a 
sort of good-natured toleration and contempt: 
there were always those young fools in the wake 
of actresses. But that he, Lionel, should be 
afraid of this young idiot! What was there to 
be afraid of ? He was no swashbuckler—this 
pallid youth with the thin lips, who concentrated 
all his attention on the cards, and had no word 
or jest for his neighbors. How could there be 
anything baleful in the expression of eyes that 
were curiously expressionless? It was a pretty 
face (Lionel had at one time thought), but now 
it seemed capable of a good deal of relentless 
determination. Lionel had heard of people shiv- 
ering when brought into contact with the repel- 
lent atmospheres that appeared to surround a 
particular person; but what was there deadly 
about this young man ? 

The game at first was not very exciting; 
though now and again the Joker played a merry 
trick, appearing in some unexpected place, and 
laying many a good hand low. Indeed it almost 
seemed as if Lionel had resolved to recoup him- 
self by steady play; and so far there had been 
no duel between him and young Miles, That 
was not distant, however. On this oceasion, 
Lionel, who was seated on the left of the dealer 
—in other words, he being Age—when the cards 
were dealt, found himself with two pairs in his 
hand, aces and queens. It was a pretty show. 
When the time came for him to declare his in- 
tention, he said: 

“Well, I’m just going to make this another 
ten shillings to come in,” 

That frightened no one; they all came in; 
what caused them to halt and reflect was that, on 
Lionel being subsequently asked how many cards 
he wished to have, he said : 

“ None, thank you,” 

Not a syllable was uttered: there were sur- 
mises too occult for The player on 
Lionel’s left bet a humble two shillings. The 
next player simply came in. So did the third, 
who was Mr. Percival Miles. Likewise the deal- 
er: in fact, they were all prepared to pay that 
modest sum to inspect the Age’s hand. But 
Lionel wanted a higher price for that privi- 
lege. 

*T’m coming in with the little two shillings,” 
said he, ‘ 








words, 


‘and I will raise you a sovereign.” 

That promptly sent out the player on his left; 
his neighbor also retired. Not so the pallid 
young man with the thin lips. 

“ And one better,” he said, depositing another 
sovereign. 

The dealer incontinently fled. There only re- 
mained Lionel and his enemy; and the position 
of affairs was this—that while Lionel had taken 
no additional cards, and was presumably in pos- 
session of a straight or a flush (unless he was 
bluffing), Miles had taken one card, and most 
likely had got two pairs (unless he was finessing). 
Two pairs against two pairs, then! But Lionel 
had aces and queens. 


“And five better,” Lionel said, watching his 


enemy. 

“And five better,’ said the younger man, 
stolidly. 

And now the on-lookers altered their sur- 
mises. No one but a lunatic would challenge a 


player who had declined to take supplementary 
cards unless he himself had an exceptionally 
strong hand, or unless he was morally cerfain 
that his opponent was bluffing. Had Miles 
“filled,” then, with his one card? and was a 
straight being played against a straight, or a 
flush against a flush? or had the stolid young 
man started with fours? The subdued excite- 
ment with which this duel was now being re- 
garded was inthralling; they forgot to protest 
against the wild raising of the bets; and when 
Lionel and his implacable foe, having exhausted 
all their money, had recourse to nods—merely 
marking their indebtedness to the pool on a bit 
of paper lying beside them—the others could 
only guess at the amount that was being played 
for. It was Lionel who gave in: clearly that 
insatiate blood-sucker was not to be shaken off. 

“T call you.” 

“Three nines,’ was the answer—and Miles 
laid down on the table a pair of nines and the 
Joker. The other two were worthless: clearly, 
he had taken the one card as a blind. ? 

“That is good enough—take away the mon- 
ey,” Lionel said, calmly; and the younger man, 
with quite as expressionless a face, raked over 
the pile of gold, bank-notes, and counters. 

There was a general sense of relief: that 
strain had been too intense. 

“Very magnificent, you know,” said the player 
who was next to Lionel, as he placed his ante on 
the table,“ but it isn’t poker. I think if you fix 
a limityou should stick to it. Have your private 
bets if you like; but let us have a limit that al- 
lows everybody to see the fun.” 

“Oh, certainly, I agree to that,” Lionel said at 
once. “We will keep to the sovereign limit; 


” 


and Mr. Miles and I will understand well enough 
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what we are betting when we happen to play 
against each other.” 

* Thereafter the game went more quietly, though 
Lionel was clearly playing with absolute careless- 
ness: no doubt his companions understood that 
he could not hope to retrieve his losses in this 
moderate play. He seemed tired, too, and dis- 
pirited ; frequently he threw up his cards with- 
out drawing—which was unusual with him. 

“ Have a drink, old man, to wake you up,” 
neighbor said to him, about half past two. 

“No, thanks,” he answered, listlessly looking 
on at the eards. 

“A cigarette, then?” 

“No, thanks. I think I must give up smok- 
ing altogether—my throat isn’t quite right.” 

But an extraordinary stroke of good luck 
aroused him. On looking at his cards he found 
he had been dealt four aces anda ten. Surely 
the hour of his revenge had sounded at last ; for 
with such a hand he could easily frighten the 
others out, while he knew that Percival Miles 
would remain in, if he had anything at all, Ac- 
cordingly, when it came to his turn, he raised be- 
fore the draw—raised the pool a sovereign ; and 
this caused two of the players to retire, leaving 
himself, Miles, and the dealer. He took one card 
—to his astonishment and concealed delight he 
found it was the Joker. Five aces !—surely on 
such a hand he might bet his furniture, his clothes, 
his last cigarette. Five aces!—it was nothing 
but brute force ; all that was wanted was to pile 
on the money; he could well afford to be reck- 
less this time.’ He saw that Miles also asked for 
one card, and that the dealer helped himself to 
two; but what they took was a matter of supreme 
indifference to him. 

It was Percival Miles’s turn to bet. 

“T will bet a sovereign,” said he. 

“ And I'll stay in with you,” remarked the deal- 
er, depositing the golden coin. 

“One better,” said Lionel. 

“ And oné better,” said Miles. 

Here the dealer retired ; so that these two were 
left in as before—well, not as before, for Lionel 
had five aces in his hand! And now they made 
no pretence of keeping to the limit that had been 
imposed ; their bets were registered on the bit of 
paper which each had by him; and pertinacious- 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE 
WORLD.” 

R. WARNER has done so many things well 
that the excellence of his novel might, per- 
have taken for granted. Yet the 

readers who have most appreciated the delicacy, 
the quaint humor, and philosophie insight of his 
mind, will lay down the Little Journey with a feel- 
ing of pleased surprise at its strength and ripe- 
ness. In the days when there are no stories left 
to tell, Mr. Warner has found a story, 
acteristic, obvious, and he has told it with fine 
simplicity and sympathy. 


N 


haps, been 


fresh, char- 


The framework of the novel slight. It is 
written in the first person, and is the reminiscence 
of a few lives in a small circle. Yet, cheerful 


and often brilliant as the story is, without mis- 
fortune or calamity almost to the end, 
world counts these things, it is tragic in its sig- 
nificance, for it is the history of the defeat of a 
If Mr, Warner reminds us of Thackeray, it 
is not because he is an imitator of that master, 
nor even because his love and study of the elder 
writer 
because, with the same wide outlook, he regards 
life with the same kindly, shrewd, and tolerant 
gaze. As honestly as Thackeray dealt with the 
worship in the temple of Mammon, as he saw it 
in London, has our novelist dealt with it as he 
sees it in New York, without sentence but with- 
out condonation. 

It has been objected that if Margaret Debree 
were the noble girl whom the Fairchilds and Miss 
Forsythe and John Lyon thought her, her story 
would be impossible. But is not its possibility, 
its inevitableness, the real significance of the 
book ? Human nature is so complex, so poten- 
tial, that the influences affecting it are its fate. 
Our judgments are harsh because we do not com- 
prehend this. Had Margaret remained in Bran- 
don, and continued to teach school, might 
have been a aerenger Miss Forsythe, incomplete 
but admirable. Had she married John L yon, or, 
rather, had John Lyon been a man 1 whom she 
could marry, she would have made a “ missionary 
countess’ indeed, living out her best powers, 
leaving her adopted world far better than she 
found it. But when fate put Rodney Henderson 
in her way, the rest followed. What girl of im- 
agination and sensibility would not have adored 
him ? 

Has anybody else dealt so subtly and unspar- 
ingly as this moralist with that slow and imper- 
ceptible change that takes place in the soul when 
principle ceases to be its vital force? Margaret 
grows more beautiful, more brilliant, more charm- 
ing. We should all have been her lieges had we 
belonged to her exclusive world. Shie gives tithes 
of mint, anise, and cumin, and neglects not the 
weightier matters of the law. Her money 
voted to innumerable good uses. Her time is 
given to charity boards and stitutions. She 
helps on “education” and missions, She never 
misses church or Lenten service—and her soul 
dies. 

If Margaret is the living, breathing prototype 
of a class, the inevitable product of certain forces, 
not less real is Henderson, the thorough ‘ good 
fellow,” hardly less agreeable than his wife, de- 
lightful to meet, hateful to be hold, as we behold 
him, through the lens of the analyst. How true 
he is! How inevitable a result of conditions 
which he himself does so much to make and to 
establish ! 

Not less faithful a study is Uncle Jerry, good- 


as the 


soul. 


have become a part of his equipment, but 


she 


is de- 


natured. kind-hearted, devoted to his handsome | 





| 





and vulgar family, ready to do any good turn 
which does not prejudice his own interests, gen- 
erous, profoundly selfish, callous, and conscience- 
less. The Fairchilds and the Morgans and Miss 
Forsythe are the fine flower of civilization in 
America—cultivated, thoughtful, high-minded, re- 
fined, simple. The talks in the Brandon library 
are delightful, touching on a hundred topics of 
interest, as the talk of clever people does. In- 
deed, nowhere is Mr. Warner’s art more careful 
than in his conversations, where no temptation 
of epigram or jest persuades him to put in the 
mouths of his people things they could not have 
seid, 

Carmen is as admirable as Uncle Jerry, and 














morally akin. Like him, we “ like the girl.” She 
has no conscience, and perhaps no heart. But 


she is honest. 
It seems, at first, a mistake in art, if not in 
morals, that Margaret should be allowed to escape 


| 


as she does from the unfulfilled penalties of her | 


Life is seldom so kind when its 
problems are too hard for our solving. But we 
cannot help being glad for her sweet sake. And 
it is fitting that Henderson, who, when he married 
Margaret, needed a Puritan wife, a vicarious con- 
science, and recognized the moral charm in her, 
should decline on Carmen, and find her his true 
helpmate in the full flood of his prosperity. 

The delicate humor of the Little Journey is as 


choice of evil. 


| fine and fragrant as Mr. Warner has taught us to 


| expect from him. 





| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





But the pathos of the book is 
The scene of Margaret’s interview 
with her husband over Mrs. Fletcher’s wrongs; 
the long hours in the cathedral; the hushed, 
strained listening, at the last,in the great Palaz- 
zo Henderson ; in the slow-coming, certain foot- 
fall; and, above all, Miss Forsythe, sweetest of 
spinsters, sitting in Margaret’s little room, and 
holding the faded Easter bonnet with its moss- 
roses as we hold the memorials of the dead— 
what heart-aches we suffer in these experiences! 

They who take their “little journey in the 
world ” with these travellers will bring back from 
it a new feeling of the poverty of riches, of the 
danger of Mammon-worship, of the truth that 
life without principle is death. But they will 
bring, also, a larger charity, a gentler judgment, 
a humbler self-esteem, and a tenderer pity for 
fsilure and defeat. 


not less fine. 
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A BOX OF MONKEYS. 
A Parlor Farce 
BY GRACE L, FURNISS. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 
Mrs. Onpego-Jnones, an admirer of rank 
Sierwa BenGaLine, , a prairie rose, 
Lapy Guinevere Lianproore, an English primrose, 
daughter of the Karl of Paynaught 
Epwarp Ratstox, a promising 
half owner of the Sierva Gold Mine, 
Cuaunory Ocriernorrr, his partner, second son of 
Lord Doncaster. 


her niece 


young American, 


ACT I. 
Drawing-voom of Mrs. Ondego-Jhones’s residence, 


900 Fifth Avenue Piano vight. Sofa left 
Tab e, with writing mater ials, right centre. Hn- 
trances—centre, right, left. Window left of 


centre entrance, DPortieres, pictures, chairs, ete., 
in handsome modern style 
Curtain rises on Mrs. Ondego-J hones at table, 


} 
ing letter. 


read 
Sierra al prano, plaui q. 

Mrs O (laying down letter). 
Very kind of her 
(Turns to Sierra ; 
“ Sierra!” 


“ Very gratifying 
ladyship. Sierra! Sierra!” 


gels up; shouts in her ear). 


Sierra (jumping up). “ Yes, aunt. I think so 
tant 

Mrs. O. “You are strangely absorbed, miss. 
Pray, of what were you thinking?” 

Sierra heen “ Ted—er—I mean—”’ 


Mrs, 


Serra, 


“Ts Ted a musical term 2” 
‘I said ped, aunt. Short for pedal, 
you know.’ 


Mrs. O. (eying her severely). “ You are sure ? 


Sierra. “Quite sure.” (Aside.) ‘ That's four 
fibs since breakfast. Oh, me!” 

Mrs. O. “ Very good. Listen to this. First 
sit down. Never stand in that awkward style 
again. When will you learn repose ?” 

[ Sits by table. 

Sierra, “Can’t say, aunt. Drive on.” 


[ Sits sideways on her chair, propping her chin 
on her hands. 

Mrs. O. “‘Driveon!’ But what can one expect 
from a girl brought up by a man on a ranch? 
However, listen, Sierra. I have here a most grat- 
ifving letter from the Countess of Paynaught. 
Her ladyship accepts in the most friendly style 
my offer of hospitality, and proposes to leave her 
daughter, Lady Guinevere, in my care, while she 
continues her tour westward. Ah! little did I 
think when I made my offer on the steamer that 
her ladyship would confide her daughter to me 
for the winter. Quite an honor, isn’t it, Sierra ?” 

Sierra, “Honor! I think it’s beastly cheeky ! 
You told me yourself that her /adyship snubbed 
you persistently from Liverpool to New York, and 
ealled you that Ondego-Jhones person.” 

Mrs. “Her ladyship’s manner on the steam- 
ey, Sierra, was due to a contest between a plebeian 
ailment and an aristocratic digestive apparatus. 
In short, her ladyship was sea-sick. No one 
dreams of making sea- sick people accountable for 
anything they say.’ 

Sierra, “I don’t care! 
daughter.” 

Mrs. O. (absently). “How well it will sound! 
Among other distinguished visitors were Mrs. 
Ondego-Jhones and her guest, Lady Guinevere 
Llandpoore, Delightful! I rather think that 
will take down Mrs. Neweome, who is insufferable 
on the strength of her puny little Italian count. 
The idea of my entertaining members of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy will simply annihilate her.” 

[Sierra becomes absorbed in seeing how far 
she can stretch her chewing gum. 

Mrs, O. “ Lady Guinevere arrives to-day ; 


I would not have her 


she 


can assist at Sierra’s début to-morrow. 
write the notices for the society notes.” 
*“* Mrs, Ondego-Jhones introduced her fascinating 
niece, Miss Sierra Bengaline, at a Kaffee-clash 
yesterday afternoon. This German innovation 
proved pleasant relief from the monotonous 
teas” in vogue,’ ( Aside.) “‘That’s a slap at Mrs. 
Newcome’s weak tea.” ( Writes.) ‘“‘ Lady Guine- 
vere Llandpoore, only daughter 
Paynaught, assisted in receiving. Miss Bengaline, 
who was brought up in the distant West, brings the 
spicy atmosphere of her native prairies with her.’ 
I put that in, Sierra, to account for any atrocious 
thing you may see fit to do.” 

Sierra. “ Good idea.” 

Mrs, O. (writes). “‘Miss Bengaline the 
recipient of numerous bouquets’ ”—(aside,) “I 
shall order nine this morning—‘ and bids fair to 
be the belle of the season.’” (Lays down pen.) 
“There, that will do, when the gowns are de- 
scribed and the names added. Now I must fly 
to the intelligence office, and secure at least 
three maids before lunch. Sierra, what do I 
see? Remove that vile stuff from your mouth, 
and sit up.” 

Sierra, “Yes, aunt.” 

| Sticks the wad of gum on back of chair ; sits 
up primly. . ; 

Mrs. O. “Pay attention! The butler Mrs 
Campell recommended is to come this morning. 
You will have to open the door and interview 
him. It looks dreadfully, but can’t 


was 


be helped, 


hoe agi aie ; 
| since cook is the only servant who didn’t ‘ strike 


| 
| 


yesterday. Well, ask this man the usual ques 
tions, and if he at all 
him.” (Bell rings.) “ Gracious ! 
Lady Guinevere has arrived ? 


” 


is presentable, engage 


Run to the win- 


possib e 


dow and see. 
looks out 
“Te’s Ted, and aunt not-gone. T’ll 
beckon him to go.” 
[ Waves her hands ; 
Mrs. O. 


glasses, gloves, ete. 


< . . 
Sierra (runs to the window ; turns 


to audience). 


shakes her head viole atly 
(who has heen collecting letters, eye 
, turns, and sees Sierra gesticn- 
lating). “ What are you doing ? the 
neighbors! Who is it?” 

Srerra (hastily drawing curtains, and coming 
down front). “Iv aunt.” ; 

Mrs. ‘What mean Dv 


making a—a semaphore of yourself for no one 


Think of 


8 no one, 


0 (severely). do vou 





Sierra, “I meant no one in society, aunt. It 
was a—er—a kind of—er tramp, and I waved 
my hands to signify displeasure, and he went 
away.” 

Mrs. O. “I presume he thought vou were a 
lunatie.” 

Sierra. “Yes, aunt. Auntie, if that English 
girl is coming to-day, don’t von think you ought 
to hurry and get some servants? She won't be- 
lieve your entire staff left in a fury; she'll think 


you never had any. The English are so super- 
cilious, you know.” : 

Mrs. O ‘Yes, ve s; moff. Don’t forget about 
the butler, Sierra.” (Starts toward centre door 
comes back.) “ And, Sierra, con over that little 
abstract I made for vou of light soviety talk. I 
don’t want a tongue-tied débutante on my hands.” 

Sierra, ** What a nuisance!” 

Mrs. O. “Nonsense! <A girl has to work for 
popularity nowadays. Well, good-by !” 

| | Aisses he 3! Erit C 

Sierra. “I thought she eoull : lever go. Now 

[ will beckon Ted in.” (Runs to windou ooks 


out.) “Heavens! They nearly ran into each oth 
el It’s lucky aunt don’t know him by sight 
She is glaring out the window as the carriage 


turns the corner, and he is coming up the 
Pil let him in 


[ Exit centre ; 


steps 
Isn't he a daisy !”’ 
Edward Ralston 





returns with 
mifiled ma large ulster. 
“Ted, how could you ring the be 
when there was no red book in the window? I 
had to tell aunt you were a tramp.” 
Ted (laughing). “I quite forgot the red book 
The fact is— Look at me, Sierra!” 
[ Throws of ulster, Shows he 


Sierra. 


is in 


evening 
ri othes, 
Sierra. “ Evening clothes in the morning! Oh! 
Oh, I see! Locked out.” 


Ted ( indignantly). Locked out! No- 
thing of the sort. I got up early, rushed off to 
have a picture taken in this rig to please you, 
and you reward me by the most injurious suspi- 
I was never locked out in my life.” 

Sie Tra, ‘ 

Ted. 

Sierra, “ There, there, I won’t tease any more, 
Ted. Don’t let 
quarrelling. 


“ Jove! 


cions. 
‘ Always locked in ?” 
“ Sierra—” 


us spend our precious time in 


Come, sit down, look pleasant and 


perfectly natural, and you'll see a little bird— 


that’s me—with some news.” 


[ They laugh ; sit on sofa, left 





Ted. “Now for the news, you little witch.” 

Sierra, “ You remember the Countess of Pay- 
naught ?” 

Ted. ‘‘ No, I don’t.” 

Sierra. “ You do, T 

Ted. “T do not, Sierrs 

Sierra (firmly). ad You do, Ted. She’s that 


disagreeable woman who called aunt the Ondego 
Jhones person.” 


Ted. “Oh, I recollect ! vou told me about her. 
Well, what comes next 2?” 

Sierra. “Her daughter comes next. After 
insulting aunt for three thousand miles, her lady- 


ship kindly invites her daughter to spend the 


winter with her—the Ondego Jhones person ! ° 
Ted. “That’s rather cool. I suppose you 
Declined the honor with freezing sarcasm, 
Sierra, ‘On the contrary, she is delighted, be 


cause the wretched girl has a title, and will look 
and assist 


well in print. She will arrive to-day, 
at my début to-morrow. Ted” 
sofa pillow ), “I detest society ! 
smothered in it. 
come—out |” 


(jumps up ; 
I feel parboiles 


[ Emphasizes each word with a thump on the 


sofa. 


, 
aunt regularly flattened her out—on note-paper. 
eh 2” 


seizes 
l, 
And I—don’t—want—to— | 


| 


of the Earl of | 


Ted (springing up). “Great Julius Cesar! 





Sierra, I’m not society 

Serva (laughs ; walks to table). “You! You're 
only a cowboy. Papa said so. Ted, shall you 
ever forget that dreadful atternoon when you 


rode over thirty miles to tell me you loved me 
and papa found us spooning in the corral, and 


raved around, denouncing and cutting off, etc. ?” 
Ted ( going to her). “No; and I sha'n’t forget 
how you stood up and defied him, like a brick— 


er—angel.” 


Sierra, “ Brick angel?” 





Ted. ““No, no; angel.” 

Sierra “Oh, plain angel!’ 

Ted. “No; like a fascinating little cherub 
with a good firm will of its own. Jove! how 
your eyes flashed when you said he might send 
you E but vou’d never, newer give up Ted!” 
( Takes pee hand.) Sierra, | often wonder why 
you like me.” , 

Sierra (coquett sh ly) ‘Why 2? Let me see. 
Well, you're very warm-hearted.” 

Ted (edging nearer). “That's so.” 

Sierra. “And I like your taste in—er—girls, 

nd the shape of your nose, and you named your 
rold mine after me, and I’m so sorry it will not 





pan out, It’s pity 


























Ted (putting his arm around her). “ Pity, 
Sierra ?” 

Ss ra (disengaging herse if vuns to other side 
of table). ‘* Gracious, Ted ‘don’t put your arm 
around me, and say ‘Sierra’in that tone. It—it 
makes me nervous | Picks up papers 

Ted (walking up and down) You took it 
coolly enough out on your father’s ranch. Of 
course I was a fool to expect to hold you to our 
engagement. I’m only a poor fellow with a gold 
mine which won’t pan out, confound it!” 

Sierra. “Oh, Ted !” 

Ted. “T see i To-morrow your aunt pre- 
sents you to where you may meet some 
really eligible fellows. I knew there was some- 
thing wrong whe ou didn’t kiss me this morn- 
ing 

Sierra. “OF course I didn’t 

Ted. “Why of course 

Stops front of her. 
sverra (mischi yusiy) vasn’t nvited,.” 

Ted (rushing to her). “WVll take that kiss with 
interest now.’ 

Sierra (skip) y round the tal No, no 
Please, really, Ted! I’'m—I busy.” (Dips pen 
in ink, holds out “One step 
nearer, villain, and I ir ite bosom 
But” (shyly) “if y ve mea e time, I'll 

Ted. 

sier Hor g ! N Ted, help me 
o mv ‘light s vy ta Y see, aunt 
s so afraid I ill say some wiginal and 
paralyze her ‘set’ to-morrow se » fom. 

mustang inch,’ o ‘ poker,’ 
y ed inanities for me to 
Eas 

Ted, “J sling a effete > one of 
them ?” Tia ma pe m Sierra 

Sierra Oh, I'm us 5yertre heel 
Now v« go out, then come in with a hee-haw, 
anguid manner, don’t von know, and I'll receive 
you Eastern style 

Ted. “ All right (foes ont; comes back.) 
‘Ready ?” 

Sierra Wait ti I am_ posed ( Stiffens 
herself: evoss hand holds her head on one side: 
smiles.) “* Re udy, Te 

Ted (coming 7 wrd with affecta tion of lan 
quor, his eyes half shut), ‘ Aw—chawrmi ng dav, 
me Ondego-Jhones. You always have chawrm- 
ing days on your days. Is that chawrming girl 
your niece? Present me, pray.” 

Sierra. “Good! You don’t look as though 
you knew enoug to come in out of the 
Ted, I'd no idea you could look so swell.” 

Ted, “ There’s the making of a fine idiot in 
mes miss Proceed 

Sierra Now [I'm to look at vou composedly, 
but not boldly, and say ar , ‘May I give vou 
some tea, Mr. Emtehed 2?” 

Ted ( woking at paper) Then we ha u littl 
fire of epigrams about erea ind sugar, and I 
ask you if you eare for the opera 

Sierra (talking very fast) I'm devoted to 
Wagner” — (aside) “What a fib! but care 
little for the Italian school However, every- 
thing is so new to me Oh, Ted, let’s drop it!” 

Ted ‘Tm igreeabdle 

Sierra And, Ted, ’'m afraid you'd better go 
Aun iv return 

Ted Go! Why, I’ve just come Jesides, 
your aunt has never se me. I only figure in 
her mind as an undesirable lover named Edw win 

talston. Very good; if she returns, we'll braze 
it out. Savy I'm a long-lost cousin o 1 ents 
agent.”’ ; 

Sierra You'll hav to do the fibbing, Ted. 
[ve told five fibs since breakfast, and my con- 
science ac hes,” 

Ted. “Vl attend to it. And now I'll settle up 
our account: fifteen minutes’ interest on cne kiss 
makes—” 

overra ‘You can’t collect a” 

Ted. “OW! ean't 12” 

Sierva. “ First catch vour hare.” 

| Snatches uy} fa pe low ; runs ¢ ue, followed 
by Ted hey run in (R.), out (L.), 
(C.), ont (R.) 
Sierra (coming in cautiously R.). “He missed 


me upstairs. I’m going to hide in the back hall, 


und when he comes I'll let this flv 





[ Tiptoes off (C 
Ted (stealing in L.) * Not here !” ( Takes si , 
her pn lows off of chair ‘Now, then, look If, 
Sierra.” [ Tiptoes off 





7 7 
| Bell rengs violently three times 


Guinevere Llandpoore in travel 


ing gown, 
She carries lressing case, umbrella. and 
mackintosh. Speaks m tim id, hes lating 
style. 7 


Lady G. “ Ahem! Is anybody home?” (Comes 
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~— 
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7 
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TARPE 


i 





RD, 






I'll ask her 
y brother 









y are more fun 





ing gum, talking all 


ake a good society 
ght if you'd kindly 


re, and my aunt is 


o that. 












” 











its on sofa with her feet up. 


uineve 


So I thou 











fo tos 
gin now 
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Besides, aunt thinks pillow fighting 
a 
a little slang and fascination ?” 
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Sierra, 
you are rested, 


“Oh no! Wait till after lunch, when | 
Let me show you to your room, | 

Now, then, Lady Guinevere, hook on.” | 
Lady G. “Do what? | 
| 


And please call me 
Guinevere 

Sierra, “All right. Call me Sierra.” 
hev arm around Lady G.) 


(Puts 
“That’s hooking on 
And now we'll make tracks for your room.” 
Lady G, (triumphantly). “Vve hooked on, and | 
I’m making tracks.” | 
[Girls exit (R) Beil rings violently several | 
Enter Chauncey Oglethorpe. | 

looks about dubiously. 
“Ahem! Any one at home? 
( Looks all around ; listens ; smiles.) “Whata lucky | 
thing! I'll have a bit of time to prepare my 
speech to Mrs. Ondego-Jhones and conquer my 
beastly bashfulness.” (Comes forward.) “ Queer 
1 Quite a paradise fortramps. Front door 
hospitably open; no one in sight.” (Sits by table, | 
takes out letter.) “ Mrs. Campell’s note of intro- 
ductton. Wish I deserved half she says of me. | 
| 


tomes. 


He 





Chauncey. 


house! 


Now, if I'm only not overtaken by an attack of 
shvness, all will go well, Very neat scheme. 
My revered aunt writes to know if I remain on 
my ranch all winter. I see the trap, reply, ‘ Cer- 
tainly ; my partner is East, and [ have to stay by 
our gold mine.’ Invite her to visit me, She 
then feels confident that Guinevere is secure from 
my attentions, and leaves her here. The day her 
ladyship starts West, I arrive here, present my- 


self 


to Guinevere’s hostess, make a favorable im- | 
pression, make desperate love to Guinevere all 
winter, and when my aunt returns she will find 
her impecunious nephew established as her son- 
in-law elect. Lovely prospect !” (Rises; walks up 
and down.) “ Bah! desperate love, I say. Don’t 
I know that the minute a female appears I shall 
become a tongue-tied, stuttering idiot? I always 
What is there in a petticoat that induces 
total suspension of all my faculties? Then, again, 
how can I stay here all winter? Ralston thinks 
I’m in California, keeping my eve on that gold 
mine, minus the gold. I’ve a good notion to go 
back. The idea of meeting two strange females 
and Guinevere, and explaining things! Gad! it 
. ( Lays letter on table | 
takes off his top coat ; hangs it on chair 
“Jove! I'l step into this side room, and | 
| Exit (L.). 
Ted (enters (R.); sees coat and hat), “ That’s a 
give-away. Ill remove that circumstantial evi- 
dence of my presence, and then write to Sierra.” 
(Catches up wraps ; throws through R.; exit; comes 
hack ; sits down by table.) “Now for my note, | 
What will IL write on 2” (Sees letter left by Chaun- 
ey.) “Al! this will do—an old invitation.” (7'ears 
off blank side; throws other under table; writes. ) 
“* Dearest Sierra, —I can’t keep up this idiotic de- 
ception any longer. Will not wait to see your 
Will keep my eye out for the red book. 
Can't you—’” (Looks up.) “ Jove! 
I'll go in the library.” | 
[ Rushes off (R.). Hnter Chauncey (L.). | 
Chauncey. “T've got my speech on the tip of | 
my tengue It's rather neat, too.” (Comes for- 
ward, smiling.) “ Ah! Mrs. Ondego-Jhones, I pre- 
Allow me—”’ 

[Sierra enters(C.). He looks at her in horror; 
retreats backward to sofa, where he invol- 
untarily sits down, still staring 

Sierra, “A strange man in a petrified condi- 


do. 


makes me burn all over.’ 
(R.C.); 
(R.) 
collect my senses.” 


‘unt 


some one | 
coming 


sume, 


tion. Who is he, and what petrified him? Qh, | 
Isee! It’s the butler from Mrs. Campell. Well, 
he sha’n’t Stay and interfere with Ted.” (7o 


Chauncey, haughtily.) “ You've a note from Mrs. 
Campell ?” 

( ‘hauncey (rising; looks at floor). “ Yes. 
Ondego-Jhones— I— Oh no, too 
I—” (Aside.) “Confound it!” 

Sierra. “I am Miss Bengaline; but my aunt 
left full instructions in regard to you.” ( Aside.) 
“She said ask the usual questions. What are 
the usual questions? Oh, I know!” (Sits by 
table.) “ Are you sober ?” 

Chauncey (coming down Front). “She thinks I 
am intoxicated. 1 must explain. I'll make a 
bold effort.” (Turns suddenly to Sierra.) “I’m 
as sober as you are.” 

Sierra (springing up). “ What? How dare you 
address me so impertinently? That settles it. 
My aunt would never engage you. I will bid you 
good-morning, and advise you to remember that 
the first requisite in a butler is a respectful man- 
ner.” [ Walks back to window. 

Chauncey. “Butler? 1? Oh, madam! there 
—is—a—mistake— I—er—I—” (Aside) “I 
give up.” 

[ Crosses (R.); stands looking down, twisting 
his chain. 

Sierra (coming down (L.) front). “ He's a luna- 
tic. He can’t meet my eye; can’t keep his hands 
still; talks wildly. I must humor him.” (7 | 
Chauncey.) “Some mistake, you say. Didn't 
you come from Mrs. Campell ?” 

Chauncey (aside). “The room is going around, 
and my tongue thickening.” (7oSierra.) “ Yes; 
I've a letter—a—a—letter, you know—a—you 
know—” (Aside.) “She thinks I’m a fool.” 

Sierra. “ Poor fellow! He’s very nice-looking.” 
(To Chauncey.) “Allow me to see your let- 
ter.” 

Chauncey (rushes to table, stumbling over a chair ; 
hunts for letter). “Jove! it’s gone!” 

Sierra, “The letter ?” 

Chauncey. “ Yes. Good-morning. Er—T’ll call 
again— I’m far from well— I’'m—er—er— 
feverish— Jove! my coat and hat are gone!” 

Sierra. “Tm horribly frightened.” 

Chauncey (coming down (R.) front. Aside). 
“What must she think? [ll brace up, talk very 
loud-and fast, and explain.” (/tushes to Sierra ; 
seizes her hand.) “ Madam, I’m very shy—very 
shy——very, very, very shy—” 

Sierra, “Shy! Ted! Ted! Help!” 

Ted (runs in; pushes Chauncey away). “ How 
dare you touch this young lady? Sierra, who is 
this fellow ?” [Chauncey crosses (R.). 

Sierra (throws her arms about Ted). “Oh, Ted! | 


Mrs. 


young— 

















I think he is crazy, Don’t hurt him. 
near him.” 

Ted. “There, my dear; compose yourself.” 
(Leads her to sofa.) 
him.” 


sir! 


Don’t go 


“Sit down, and [ll manage 
(Walks fiercely up to Chauncey.) “ Now, 
Chauncey (turning). “Sir! Why, it’s Ralston! 
Thank fortune !” 

Jed. “Chauncey Oglethorpe! 
wonderful ” 
Chauncey. 


By all that’s 
“Let me explain. This horrible 
tangle is the last result of my dreadful shyness. 
Miss Bengaline mistook me for a butler or some- 
thing—I don’t quite understand what—and I 
tried to undeceive her, and now she mistakes me 
for a lunatic.” 

Ted. * What a joke! 
ful?” 


Chauncey. “ 


Why are you so bash- 


I don’t know. I was built that 
way; increasing crescendo from a timid child toa 
full-blown idiot, afraid to look a woman in the 
face.” 

Ted. “Poor old chap! Never mind. I'll set- 
tle matters. Come and be presented to Sierra. 
She’s no end jolly. No stiffness about her.” 
“Oh no! Let me sneak quietly 
away, and then you explain.” 

Ted. “ Nonsense!” (Drags him to Sierra.) 
“Sierra, let me introduce my partner, Chauncey 
Oglethorpe—a very much abused young man.” 

Sierra (rising). “Charmed to meet you, Mr. 
Oglethorpe. [ve heard so much about you from 
Ted and your cousin Lady Guinevere that I re- 
gard you as an old friend, Pray forgive my ex- 
traordinary stupidity.” 

Channcey. “ Yes, thank you. It was stupid.” 

Sierra. “ Now excuse me one moment, and I 
will tell Lady Guinevere you have arrived.” 

[ Hrit (C.). 

Chauncey. “ What a lovely girl! Has lots of 
tact. Don't-stare a fellow out of countenance.” 

Jed. “Sierra is a trump. Have a cigarette, 
and be comfortable till she returns.” 

Chauncey. “Smoke here! What would Mrs. 
Ondego-Jhones say to that ?” 

Ted (laughing). “She'd think it very friendly 
on the part of Lord Doneaster’s son,” 

Chauncey. “Here goes, then.” (Lights eiga- 
rette.) “How about you?” = [ They sit by table. 

Ted. “ You don’t understand. Mrs. Ondego- 
Jhones hasn't the pleasure of my acquaintance, 
I figure in her mind as a Western desperado, 
whom Sierra is to be separated from at all haz- 
ards. I am here clandestinely. Nice position, 
isn’t it ?” 

Chauncey. “By Jove! Ted, it’s a pity she 
can’t know you, barring impecuniosity. She'd 
be proud of you for a nephew-in-law.” 

Jed. “Thanks, very much. Speaking of im- 
pecuniousness, how did you leave our mine? 
Anything turned up ?” 

Chauncey. “ Yes ; the men were turning up lots 
of dirt when I left last week, and the foreman 
said he thought he could manage to do the swear- 
ing for us both, so I left him, with a red and blue 
halo about him, watching the men work.” 

Ted. “ Well, I feel sure there is gold there.” 

Chauncey. “Do you? By-the-bye, have you 


Chauncey. 


seen my cousin ?” 

Ted. “ Yes. She took me for the butler, and 
Sierra didn’t undeceive her. Now, aside from 
my clothes, do you think I look like a butler ?” 

Chauncey. ““No; you're not sedate enough, 
But, by Jove, an idea! Why don’t you keep up 
the deception? Win your way into the aunt’s 
heart, and keep near the niece all winter.” 

Ted (springing up). “ My dear fellow, no power 
on earth would induce me to place myself in such 
a position, Imagine me opening the door, hand- 
ing the kettle, and inquiring, with a sickly grin, 
‘Did you ring, madam ?’” 

| Advances ; meets Mrs. Ondego-Jhones enter- 
ing (C.); stands in amazement, 


Mrs. O. “Did I ring? I should think I did. 


You are— Oh, I see—the butier from Mrs. 
Campell. Very fortunate. Please take my par- 
cel.” [Hands him parcel ; Ted takes it silently. 


Chauncey (rising. Aside). “ What a joke!” 
[ Crosses (L.). 

Mrs. O. (advancing). “ Mr. Oglethorpe, I pre- 
sume. Yes. Mrs. Campell told me I should 
probably find you here. So pleased. Yes.” 

Chauncey. ‘‘Thanks—er—er— Will you par- 
don my smoking—er—” 

Mrs. O. “ Don’t mention it. I’m charmed to 
see you feel at home. Now, before we go any 
further, which is your hotel ?” 

Chauncey. “‘The—er—St. James.” 

Mrs. O. “Very good. My man shall go right 
down and order your luggage sent here; for my 
house must be your home while you are in the 
city. As I said to Mrs. Campell, Lord Doncas- 
ter’s son has every claim on my hospitality. Ex- 
cuse me one minute.” 

[ Goes to table ; seats herself. 

Chauncey. “ You're very kind.” ( Aside.) “ She’s 
easy enough to get on with. IL wonder how she 
knows the governor ?” 

[Sits on sofa ; takes up paper. 

Mrs. O. (to Ted). “Now, my good man, we'll 
very soon come to an understanding.” 

Ted (aside). “ Will we?” 

Mrs. O. “ Whatever your terms, I agree to 
them; whatever stipulations you make, I agree. 
Having been to all the intelligence offices unsuc- 
cessfully, I am desperate. With a houseful of 
company, and a reception to-morrow, I must have 
a butler. What is your name?” 

Ted (muttering). “ What ’ll I say 2” 

Mrs. O. “Ex? Oh! Whuttiesay. How very 
peculiar! And yet how very English !” 
[Chauncey bursts into a fit of laughter. 

Mrs. O. “ A joke, Mr. Oglethorpe ?”’ 

Chauncey. “ Yes,er—a good joke.” —_[ Reads, 

Ted. “ Pardon me, madam, there is some mis- 
understanding.” 

Mrs. O. “Eh? Oh! not Whuttlesay? What 
then?” 

Jed. “ Bother the name! 


| 


| 
| 
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remain in your service. I’m not—not—sure I 
could—er—suit. 1 haven’t—buttled for several 
years.” 

Mrs. O. “ Buttled ?” 

Ted. “ Imperfect tense—I buttle, you buttle, 
he buttles, or is buttled.” (Aside.) “ What 
am I talking about ?” 

Mrs, O. “ Ali! a new verb; an English revival, 
I presume. However, | understood you had been 
a valet.” 

Ted. “ A valet 2” 

Chauncey. “A valet! Jove!” 

Mrs. O. “ And it makes no difference. You 
are very presentable, and I must have you for to- 
morrow. The maids shall attend to everything 
else, if you will only remain, and open the door 
and hand the kettle. You can leave the follow- 
ing day; but you must stay at present.” 

Ted, (Aside, “Tl do it.”) “ Very good, mad- 
am; to oblige you,I will,on the condition that I 
am free to do just what [ choose and nothing 
else.” 

Mrs. O. “Then that is settled.” 
into his hand.) 
ful.” 

Ted (aside). “ My second tip.”’ 

Chauncey (aside). “* He said no power on earth 
would make him do it.” 

Mrs, O. “ Whuttlesay, you may retire. Mr.—” 

| Enter Lady Guinevere and Sierra, centre. 

Mrs. O. “ Ah, my dear Lady Guinevere, wel- 
come! So very pleased to see you again. T’vea 
pleasant surprise for you. Mr. Oglethorpe has 
promised me a visit.” 

Lady G. “ You are very kind to me, Mrs. On- 
dego-Jhones. It is indeed a delightful surprise.” 
( Aside.) “ What would mamma say ?” 

| Crosses (L.) to Chauncey, who is much em- 
barrassed, 

Mrs, O. “ Mr. Oglethorpe, permit me to pre- 
sent you to my niece, Miss Bengaline.” 

Chauncey. ** Thanks. 
fore—” 

Mrs. O. “Indeed! Where ?” 

Sierra (looking straight at Chauncey). “I do 
not recollect meeting Mr. Oglethorpe.” 

Chauncey. ( Aside, “ Jove! I forgot”). “Yes, I 
meant I had never seen anything like Miss Ben- 
galine.” 

Lady G. “ Chauncey !” 

Chauncey. “I—er—meant I'd like to have 
seen—er—something like her—er—only I never 
had.” 

Sierra. 
man ?” 

Mrs. O.. “ The other young gentleman is Whut- 
tlesay, the new butler.” 

Sierra, “ Whuttlesay 2?” (Aside.) 
joke!” 

Lady G. (to Chauncey.) “She said his name 
was Larkins.” 

Chauncey. “ Hush !” 

Mrs. O. “ Whuttlesay, take my wraps.” 
(Gives him mantle, hat, muff.) “Now, young 
people, follow me to lunch ; and if you notice any 
omissions, remember my establishment is set- 
tling down after a terrific domestic cyclone. Mr. 
Oglethorpe, please escort Lady Guinevere. Sierra, 
give me your arm.” 

[Lady G. and Chauncey exit centre. Mrs. 0. 
and Sierra follow, Sierra kisses her hand 
to Ted, who stands right of centre en- 
trance, As curtain falls, he throws Mrs. 
0.’3 wraps violently on floor ; sinks into 
chair. 


(Slips a bill 
“ You'll find me practically grate- 


We've —er— met be- 


“ Aunt, who is the other young gentle- 


“What a 


[ Quick curtain. | 
ACT II. 

Curtain rises. Same scenery. Enter Mrs. O., 
Sierra, Lady G., Chauncey, centre. Lady G. and 
Chauncey come down (L.) ;‘ront. 

Mrs, O. “ Now I must leave you. I’ve a mo- 
thers’ meeting, four teas, and two receptions to 
attend before dinner, Sierra, I leave you to en- 
tertain Lady Guinevere and Mr. Oglethorpe.” 

Sierra. “ Yes,aunt. Drive—” 

Mrs. O. ( Aside,“ Do not say drive on. Study 
Lady Guinevere. Observe her air of well-bred 
repose, her careful language”). “ Lady Guinevere, 
you must allow Sierra to show you my old mas- 


ters. Mr. Oglethorpe, you will find my billiard 
table in perfect order, Sierra, remember! Au 
revoir !” 


All. “ Au revoir I” [ Exit Mrs. 0. (C.). 
Sierra. “Do you want to see the old masters, 
Guinevere? They’re patent Americans, you 
know.” 
[ Sits R. of table. 
sofa. 

Lady G. “Patent American? Old masters?” 

Sierra. “ Yes; copies, you know. Kept up a 
chimney until they’re sooty enough. They are 
all made in Nassau Street.” 

Lady G. “ How clever you Americans are !” 

Sierra, “ Yes; we’re all here. Mr. Oglethorpe, 
the cushions of aunt’s table are as dead as Moses. 
She can’t play a little bit. Shall we have a 
game ?” 

Chauncey (looking sentimentally at Guinevere). 
“Just as you say, Miss Bengaline. But—er-- 
why—not—simply—talk ?” 

Sierra. “Yes; let’s. I only asked because 
aunt suggested it.” 

Mrs. O.( appears (C.) in walking costume). “ I’m 
off, young people. Enjoy yourselves. Oh, these 
wretched social duties! Lady Guinevere, your 
trun—er—boxes have been carried to your room. 
Good-by.” 

All (rising). “ Good-by.” [ Zeit Mrs. O. 

Sierra. “Oh, Guinevere, do let me help you 
unpack your ‘ trunboxes,’ and show me your Lon- 
don gowns! Mr. Oglethorpe, will you excuse us 
a few minutes ?” 

Chauncey. “ With pleasure.” 

Lady G. “Chauncey !” 

Chauncey. “ Well, I—er—didn’t mean—” 

Sierra. ‘We can imagine what you meant. 
Let me assuage your grief with papers—English, 


Chauncey and Lady G. on 


I mean I cannot | Frenel, American.” (Lays papers on table). “ Now 
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have a cigarette, and make yourself at home till 
we return.” [Girls exit (C.). 

Chauncey. “ A very nice little girl, She knows 
what a fellow likes after lunch—solitude, smoke, 
and news.” 

[Lights cigarette. Sits R. of table. 
Ted cautiously (L.). 

Ted. ‘Is the missus off ?” 

Chauncey. ‘‘ Yes; and the girls upstairs.” 

Ted (sitting left of table), “Then I will have a 
little vacation. Well, isn’t this the jolliest mix ? 
How did you think I got on at luncheon ?” 

Chauncey. “I was amazed at your cheek. 
Every time Miss Bengaline brought out that 
Whuttlesay with such gusto, I nearly collapsed. 
Indeed, between my guilty knowledge of your 
identity and my consummate bashfulness, I im- 
agine Mrs. Ondego-Jhones considers me a don- 
key.” 

Ted. “Nonsense! All you need is confidence.” 

Chauncey. “Confidence! How am I to get it? 
I was born with my foot in my mouth, instead of 
a silver spoon. I wish you could give me a lit- 
tle audacity, and show me how you manage wo- 
men.” 

Ted. “That’s easy.” 

Chauncey. “Easy! Why, fifty times I’ve been 
on the verge of getting off a proposal to Guine- 
vere. Led up to it neatly; really been almost 
coherent, you know; only to stand at the last 
moment gaping, with my mouth open, because 
she looked at me.” 

Ted. “Well, you must get more confidence, 
and learn diplomacy. Instead of letting her dis- 
concert you, you must embarrass her. The way 
to win a woman is to—” 

Chauncey. “Yes; go on.” 

Ted. “ Never let her feel certain of you; play 
her like a trout; tantalize her; lead her on; 
when she grows warm, cool off; when she comes 
forward, retreat. Be fascinating, but a little out 
of her reach, When she is wrought up to the 
proper point, propose, and she’s yours.” 

Chauncey. “Is that how you won Miss Ben- 
galine?” 

Ted (meditatively). “Well, no. But it’s the 
way she won me, and it is a splendid theory. 
Poor rule that won’t work both ways, you know.” 

Chauncey. “ Do you fancy I could do that kind 
of thing ?” 

Ted. “Certainly. All you need is a little prac- 
tice to give you confidence. I'll show you. Court- 
ship made easy. Here.” (Pins afghan about 
his waist; sits on sofa, fanning himself with 
newspaper.) ‘Now, then, I’m a perfect lady. 
Imagine me Lady Guinevere, and propose to me.” 

Chauncey. “ You're a trump, Ted.” (Goes to 
door.) ‘Now watch me lead up to my point 
gracefully.” (Comes forward.) “Good evening, 
Guinevere. I’ve been waiting two years to say 
something. 

Ted (coquettishly). “ Oh, Chauncey !” 

Chauncey. “ Well, I have. I love you; be my 
wife.” 

Ted. “Ts that your idea of ‘leading up to it’? 
You'd frighten her into saying no. Allow me.” 
(Pins afghan on Chauncey.) “ Now, then, let 
me show you my ideas,” (Chauncey sits on sofa. 
Ted crosses (R.). Ted, coming forward.) “ Ah, 
Guinevere, how fortunate to find you alone! 
Thought I'd drop in a moment on my way to the 
A’s and B’s and C’s. Horrid grind, society! 
That will give her the idea you are much sought 
after, and the instant a girl thinks you a social 
exotic, she wants you.” 

Chauncey. “I see, Can’t you make it two min- 
utes, or do you think time spent with a cousin is 
wasted?” [Fans himself, looks at Ted coquet- 
tishly. 

Ted (sentimentally). “Time spent with you, 
Guinevere, goes all too fast. Are you going to 
the curling match? After a compliment, put on 
the brake with a commonplace remark, That 
whets the feminine appetite.” 

Chauncey. “I see; caviare, as it were. Where 
were we? QOh,I recollect! I’m afraid you are 
a sad flatterer.” 

Ted. “Truth cannot flatter. That’s old, but 
invaluable.” (Takes Chauncey’s hand.) ‘“ What 
an exquisite bangle! Turkish, is it not? May I 
examine it ?” 

Chauncey, “It’s wished on.” 

Ted (sitting beside Chauncey on sofa), “ Wished 
on? By whom ?” 

Chauncey (shyly). “My mamma.” 

Ted. “Oh! that’s all right. Dear little hand!” 

Chauncey. “Oh! You needn’t hold my hand.” 

Ted. “ Give me the right to.” 

Chauncey (with great artlessness). “ How ?”’ 

Ted ( putting arm around Chauncey). “ Give me 
yourself. Then your hand is my hand, and a man 
has a perfect right to hold his own hand. That's 
logic.” 

Chauncey. “ Logic; it’s impudence!” 

Ted, “Same thing. You love me, darling, don’t 
you? Say that as a matter of course. Women 
like the masterful style of wooing.” 

Chauncey (laughing). ‘Do you love me?” 

Ted (laughing). “1 adore you.” (Kisses Chaun- 


Enter 


” 


cey). ‘Is it yes?” 
Chauncey. “Ask mamma.” (Jumps up). 
“Jove! I wish Guinevere were here now! I'd 


just fire off my proposal like a ton of brick.” 

Ted. “New way of wooing, Eh? Well, 
good luck to you, old fellow, when you do meet 
her. Why don’t you do it to-morrow even- 
ing? Ask her to waltz; then get her into the 
conservatory, There’s everything in the sur- 
roundings.” 

Chauncey. “Tll do it. Say, Ted, if it’s not 
too much of a bore, show me how to ‘ back’ my 
partner without tearing her dress to ribbons, and 
making her my enemy for life.” 

Ted. “ All right.” 

[ Whistles waltz. They dance round the stage, 
Chauncey tripping over afghan. Girls 
heard laughing. 

Ted. “The girls! Your cousin mustn’t find 
me here.” 
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[#xit Chauncey and Ted (R.). Enter girls 
Sierra. “ Guinevere, the modest, shrinking air 
with which you sling slang is simply convulsing.” 
Lady G. “I know I don’t—er—sling it very 





Lady G, “Out of an English novel called The 
Western Belle: A Prairie Romance. The hero- 
ine talks that way. Isn’t it right?” 

Sierra. “ Right! Oh, certainly, beautiful! How 
pleased your brother will be with your progress !” 


a’s hand. Both ery together. 
, for the young aire % 
" Now, r m the young squire, and Sierra 








[They go call sie down smiling and bow- 
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| $6 00,000 for the mine. There is not an inch of 
ground for sale near the Sier 
citement is intense.’ ” 

Ted. “Hurray! W 


you're my mascot 





, and the ex 





re millionaires! Sierra 

















well yet, but I mean to learn. Mamma : says it’s Lady G. (innocently). “Yes, Won't he?” ing to imaginary chorus. Chauncey. ‘This will fetch your mother, 
time we girls rallied around our young peers, and Sierra. “Undoubtedly. Suppose we don’t play \ ; ; | Guinevere.” 
saved the honor of old England. Do you know, | any more poker. I will teach you that gem of a I’m rejoiced to be among you | Mrs, O. “ Wait!’ (Reads.) “* Of course, now 
Sierra” (tragically), “* there's hardly a marriage- | song.” (2Rises ; comes down front.) “ My pupil y my father is not alive to see | I will not oppose Sierra’s engagement, as Ralston 
able duke left, All snapped up by the Ameri- | is so far ahead, I shall have to retire.” y; on the other hand, if he were, |} is a delightful young fellow.’ Now, my dears, 
cans; and now they’re commencing ou our rich Lady G. ( joining her). “Yes; do teach me the | not decently inherit the estate. } isn't this a romance ?’ 
commoners.’ song.” that never rejoices ; so enjoy yourselves. | Sierra (kissing her). “Oh, aunt, I'm so happy !” 
Sierra. “ How greedy!” (Sits on table ; swings [ They put arms about each other ; dance ; | a roasted ox in the foreground, and unlimited Ted. “ Yes, aunt, we've so happy! Till run on 
her feet.) “We get there every time, though.” singing, “ The English nose is out of joint, beer and skittles in the background. | to-night, get things in working order, return in 
Guinevere (aside). “ How fascinating!” (70 Si- ete. Ted and Chauncey enter ; stop in | yourselves off, and leave me to propose to Lady | four weeks, and then fora wedding. Eh, Sierra ?” 
erra.) “Let me do that too.” (Si/s by Sierra on amazement (R.). Clare.” { Waves his hand. Exit chorus. Sierra. “Oh, Ted, we mustn’t be rash! We'll 
table, imitating every motion.) “ Do please teach Chauncey. “My proper cousin !” Sierra. “ Dear Alphonse, come and sit under | wait a long, long time—say jive weeks.” 
me fascination.” 7'ed. “Sierra singing a ‘ pater’ song !” the shade of this noble tree, where the lime-light [ They velire up 
Sierra, (Aside, “Now for a cireus.”) “It’s [Girls stop (L.). | will reach us, and tell me about your travels.” Mrs. O. (rising). “Mr. Oglethorpe, | congrat- 
very hard to be fascinating in cold blood with a Lady G. “Chauncey with the romantic but- T'ed (leading her to chair). “ Darling Clare, the | ulate vou heartily.” 
female, but Til do my best, beeause I cottoned to | ler!” lime-light is full upon us, the music is softly throb- Chauncey. “Thanks. Ishall go on with Rals 
you from the first. Sabe?” Ted (crossing to Sierra). .“ Sierra, what are you bing, the time and the hour are here, and I am | ton, return with him, be married on the same 
Lady G. (timidly). “I'm on to your lead. Is | up to?” [ They retire up to window. | man enough to do my duty. I love you, darling. | day—” 
that right ?” Lady G. (crossing to Chauncey). “The butler | Will you be the young squire’s bride ?” Lady G. “ You forget mamma.” 
Sierra, “ You're getting on like a house afire.” | called her ‘Sierra.’ Did you hear?” | Sierra. “T have always adored you.” | Mrs. O. “My dear, your mamma can have no 





( Aside.) “‘ How pleased her brother will be! Chauncey. ‘‘Hush! He isn’t a butler.” Ted. “Thanks. I thought you did. I will 








reasonable objection to a son-in-law worth at least 











Lady G. “Thanks, dear. But there’s some- | Lady G. “No? Who is he ?” now leave you to your inevitable soliloquy.” | half a million.” 
thing wrong yet. When I told your aunt her Chauncey. “ My partner, Edward Ralston, dis- | Frit (R.) Srerra (coming forward). “Then you forgi 
cook wasn’t any slouch at an omelet, she seemed | guised. The aunt don’t know him.” Sierra (theatrically clasping her hands). “He | us, aunt?” 
really thunder-struck. Yet Clarence told me that Lady G. “ How romantic!” loves me! Happy girl! But no, I feel a sudden | Mrs. O. “T saw through thre whole thing fre 
slouch was a common American expression,” Sierra (coming forward with Ted). ‘“Guine- | thrill. Such happiness cannot last. Ah! here | the first, you foolish children, Ah! you need not 
Sierra. “It is. About as common as a word | vere, Mr. Ralston desires to be presented to you | comes the wicked cousin. Why does he so dark- | look incredulous. Two can play at deception 
can be. You're right there. How I would like | in his proper character.” {Ted ows. | somely pursue me ?” Lady G. (to Chauncey). “ What a tarradiddle! 
to meet your brother! As I cannot, suppose you Lady G.(timidly holding out her hand). “ Shake, [ Euter Ted, his coat collar turned up ; high | She was furious over that charade.” 
play his part, and I'll entertain you in real Amer- | old chap.” hat on. | Chauncey. “1 should say so. By-the-way, Ted, 
ican style, so you can see the true inwardness of Ted. ** Pardon ®” Ted. “ At last!” (Springs fo Sierra; grasps | what was that wonderful word of yours ?” 
our resemblance to a box of monkeys.” Lady G. (confused). “I mean, put it there, | her by the arm.) “Listen, girl! Iloveyou! Nay, | Ted. “ Why, melodrama.” 
[ Goes off (C.). | pard.” start not! I’ve just murdered your uncle. Near Mrs. O. Melodrama? Very clever too, if I can 
Lady G. “How charming she is! But I’m Ted (amazed). “ Certainly.” [Shakes hands, | his rigid form I dropped a handkerchief, a collar | judge by the little I saw.” 
learning.” (2nter Sierra.) ‘‘ Good-evening, Miss Sierra, “ Ted, I want you one moment.” button, an overcoat, and other articles of wearing Sierra, “ Yes, | thought you seemed pleased.” 
Bengaline.” [ They retire to piano. Sierra sits down, play- | apparel, marked with the name of my puling | rs. O. “IT was. And how very appropriate, 
Sierra (rushing up, shakes hands violently). ing softly while Ted talks to her. cousin, your lover.” } as our little drama ends in the good old-fashioned 
“Hulloa! how goes it? Ma is out, and pa has Chauncey. “ Guinevere, it’s not my affair, you Sierra ( falling on her knees). “Cruel man! melodramatic style—all the lovers united, eve 
his coat off. Besides, he’s got a pipe,a bottle of | know, but where did you pick up those dreadful body rich, and the hard-hearted guardian be 
whiskey, and a dime novel, and is making ready | words?” ‘Not so, unless vou marry me stowing her blessing, thus ” (/olds out her hands) 
for an intellectual treat in the dining-room. More- Lady G. “They are not dreadful. Mamma Thwart me, and I aceuse him be- | “so as to make a good curtain picture.” 
over, the girl is giving his celluloid collar a bath. | said I was to acquire a little American fascina- fore the whole village. Mrs. O. (C.) 
But we don’t care—do we ?” tion, so I could captivate a duke.” il Chauncey. Lady G Ted. Sierra 
Lady G. (laughing). “Oh, how funny! Do you Chauncey. “ Do you want to captivate a duke ?” | [ Quick curtain. | 


girls really say such things ?” [ Sits on sofa. 
Sierra. “ Please remember you are your bro- 
ther.” 
Lady G. “What would he say ?” 


Lady G. “No; but I must obey mamma.” 

Chauncey, “Only till youn—er—marry. Look 
here, Guinevere—look here” —(tying his hand- 
kerchief into knots)—“ I—I—want to—to tell you 








ruffian, that not to save my darling’s life 
would I consent to tell a lie, i e 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 












Sierra. “‘ He would probably stick his monocle | something.” | Sierra, “ Thanks.” Pb a fei ae , cnaaien ped “ya Jats a pein oe 
in his eye, look as though he was trying to recol- Lady G. “ Yes, Chauneey.” Ted. ** Now all the characters are on the stage; | with white ribbons. Have one inside curtain of ps 
lect an idea left him by his grandfather, and say Chauncey (desperately). * ’m—I—I love you. I | I am still the villain. Ah! defy me? Ho, ev- | green India silk looped high; the other curtain of d 
—nothing, unless he could manage some nice | know you think I’m a stammering idiot. I know | erybody! This wretch, my cousin, has murdered pirere tend sagther c ye nt ide ee get carry 
little compact repartee, such as ‘Gad!’ or ‘Mo- | you won't have me, I don’t wonder. I wouldn’t | his benefactor in cold blood. By ft io Wil be goad bat the . hava 

“a 


his victim’s hogany furniture wi 





good for the chamber: | 




























































ses! were I you. I’mshy and poor, my gold mine won't | corpse you will find the evidence.’ it with brass trimmings, and use terra-cotta coloring 
Lady G. “Yes, 1 faney Clarence would say | pan out, and oh, Guinevere, say it quickly!” | Sierra. “ Now I faint.” ee ee ging goo B does Phe 
‘Moses !’” Lady G. “Say what?” | Ted. “Yes,in my arms. Andthecurtainfalls| tan = 
Sierra. “Of course. Ever so many English Chauncey. “No.” | on agrand tableau.” (Sierra falls into his arms) _ Disheartenrp Heten.—We think you may 
men come to papa’s ranch. I know their style.” Lady G. (shyly). “Ta much rather say yes.” | “ Now, what is the word ?” sccmaaae 5 oa i P poeta poe: e i aa Pies See oe i. 
Lady G. “ Well, Tll be Clarence again. Mo- Chauncey. * You dear, lovely girl!” } Mrs. O. (enters C.). “The word is disgusting, | Let peta man announce yor phe sostysangt icky oll 
ses! Did you ever hear—oh! Thingummy | Kisses her, | atrocious !” drawing-room, but do not do it yourself. — Intros 
you know the opera that German beggar wrote, Lady G.“ Chauncey! Think of Sierra, and Mr. Sierra (springs away from Ted). “ Aunt!” ece) oon tidus HOF HOF ie, and only intro 
three old ladies playing with a clothes-line, three Ralston !”” Ted. “ Now for it.” anit Tresor er soy er ae mr ce f illy ; nothing 8 more 
fates, or something, by—Wagner. Do you like Chauncey. “Oh, they're engaged themselves. Mrs, O, “ Whuttlesay, retire. Sierr areAon maps rah petra Toosmaven sidan oo inaaiadaae 
that sort of thing?” Miss Bengaline, Ed, congratulate me. Guinevere | ¢razy ? Lady Guinevere, what must yous }hink » rate: err rather on the side of s mplicity. Have 
Sierra. “You've got that down fine. Now | accepts me.” | Lady G. “T think it’s lovely.” 7 pe tecca™ Heete he ed, or have a try seen 
watch, Guinevere, I’m going to let monkey No l Sierra (coming Jorward). “I do congratulate | Chauncey. “Yes, But whatafas the word 2” | brevity may be the sot al of wit, "tot ioe soe yt " 
out of the box,” (Jumps up.) “Like W gner ! Lyn hoth.’ Sierra. * Aunt, you don’t/nderstand: it was | ations area bore. Send your golden weddi ef . 
Never while there’swecat feft to our baén vence, Ted.“ Andi’ (Brings Chaiiticey down front.) | a charade.” 7 ; — a Ne spans have the basket gilded and tied , 
I like tunes, with dances in between each verse, | “ Did you try my receipt ?” Yrs. O. | oe ints a chair). “Charades with the eebiier ana ee ume a ee cemas = 
and real funny. words, like this ” (strgs) : } Chauncey. “No. 1 shut my eyes, and dived | a butler TP —Whuttiesay, leave the room.” Monavia.—It is better form to ask for a 
Air—“ Money Musk.” | in, and Guinevere landed me.” ; Sierra, “ Do go, Ted.” — der st, although you may take her to a t ne 
“The English nose is out of joint: | Sierra. “* Young people, I propose a grand cel- Ted. “* No, Sierra; I will not.” | poh at formality. Ly some, Sawin goth “hyper 
The English joke has lost its point; | ebration of this happy event. What shall it be Mrs. 0. “He ealls her ‘ Sierva’!” | cream in small forms. It is usual Sis iia te oa ae 
The English girl is weeping; | a) ee 2 ah ; ~ | ce ¢ to wear eve r toilettes 
The American girl is all the go; } ——music, dancing, ch les ? Chauncey. “What a joll vy row! | : Wis C Cut - ssa sa } 
The American girl is far from slow, Lady G, “Charades ; and Chauncey and I will Ted. “My name is not W huttlesay » Mrs. On- | long in front, ‘then add fu! Poe deeper tort a . 
In English barriers leaping.” be audience.” [ Sits on sofa; Chauncey follows. dego-Jhones, nor am I a butler.” | trim with fur. Fure apes wit h long fal 8 a fash ’ ion 
[ Dances Sew steps of breakdown . throws her- Sierra, “ Very good. Come, Ted.” ( To Ted.) | Sierra (shutting her eyes). “It’s coming.” able Get some black brocade to put with Henrietta 
self into a chair R. of table “Tt’s the only kindness we can show them, to Ted. “My name is Edward Ralston, and you | a ag vibes aa toh a0 ee ae pe in Oe 
Sierra. “There! A tune like that snatches | leave them alone.” [ Exit Ted and Sierra (R.). | must not blame Sierra. The misapprehension | A. « Get a long reding gote of dark blue cloth for 
Wagner bald-headed.” Chauncey. “ Guinevere, I’m the happiest fellow | arose from a perhaps not unnatural mistake on | ¢neral wear. Add other velvet to your wrap, and trim 
Lady G. “Jove! Is that right 2” alive. What a relief to have the proposal over!” | your part.” | en peed sens ach ear nte = oa bine? cer sso ap 
Sierra. “Correct. Now, then, Guinevere, I'll Lady G. (innocently), “ Yes; isn’t it?” | Sierra, “It’s all my fault. Don’t blame Ted, | gilt and black cord points " Have your bla k seats 
let monkey No, 2 out of the box. Waltz up, and Chauncey (taking her hand). “ Deav little hand.” | aunt.” | with a straight plain skirt gathered only in the 1 
I'll show you how to play poker.” [ Bell rings. Mrs. O. “ Edward Ralston. How could I have | a ptcbo wes ie near 1 ptr wes an 
{Lady G, waltzes stiffly to table. Lady G, “They're ready. Let go my hand.” | been so stupid? Sierra, you need not bristle up. | goie in the Dp lastron an d cuts, ee 
Sierra (laughing). “Waltz up is slang, my Ted (entering R.). “Lady and dear old chap, | Iam charmed indeed to meet Mr. Ralston.” | __ H. W.—The plaid wool should he tailor-made, with 
dear. A charming Americanism for approach.” | you are now invited to witness a performance | [ Shakes Ted’s hand pl age mot okt —— rhe bine Henrietta 
Lady G., (sits opposite Sierra). “Oh! Then let | unequalled in the annals of the stage. Two ar- | Ted (bewildered). “ You're very good.” pote ee gpd ve pre Say an laa tee sth a 
me write it down.” (Takes out tablets ; writes.) | tists, unassisted by scenery, will act outa word of | Sierra. “She must be delirious.” braided hair will be suitable. A toque of black velvet 
“*Snatch Wagner bald-headed. Waltz up.’ I’ve | four syllables in one scene, which requires twen- | Zed. “ You did say you were charmed to meet | Wi!!! answer —_ sknostanydress. == 
quite a nice little list.” ty-four characters, a chorus, a village green, a ra- | me?” = bey Fig tery see yee firs "A bi Hh = py aciig 
Sierra (dealing cards. Aside). “I haven’t the | ging ocean, and a blood-hound.” Mrs. O. “Yes; andI meant it. Sierra’s father | trimmed with a black Astrakhan collar and « uffs. 
faintest idea of how poker is played, and my im- [ Bows. Frit (R.). | has withdrawn his opposition, which was only |. CONse8vattve Lavy.—The velvet gown should ha 
agination is nearly exhausted.” (7o Guinevere.) Chauncey. “ Jove! how he rattles on! I wish | based on pecuniary grounds, you know, and which fall re i eg en: am par sage. 8 oe agaellgr Kk i 
“ We each have eleven cards, match all we can, | I was clever.” | vanish now your circumstances are altered so | and its fulness massed in the back, ‘The elbow sleeves 
and put our money on the—er— pot.” | Lady G. “ You are clever, Chauncey. I don't | wonderfully.” | should be full at the top, though not puffed. Some 
Lady G. “Where is the pot?” | like men who are so awfully talkative.” Ted. “Who altered them? What are they? | on ee ae ‘egies a pee hg 
Sierra. “The pot? Oh! that’s a term de- | Sierra ( from door). “ Ready?” Oh, some body is crazy! "| pure Iace turned back from the sleeves und pad > 
rived from pot-luck, meaning that you plank your | Lady G@. “ Let her go” (consults tablets), “ Gal- Sierra. “What do you mean, aunt ?” | the bodice diagonally would be handsome. Sew the 
pile on whatever happens along, Plank your | lagher !” Mrs. O. “Ts it possible ? Yes; Isee. Well, bag cy: ig” ence ont pr eee ye tof tthe nOgiee 
pile means invest your funds.” Ted and Sierra (skip on, hand in hand ; dance | let me be the one to announce the news. As I | will wear large soft-crowned hats of ve hal aa Yioth 
Lady G. “1 see—at least, I’m on to the game! | around stage singing.) ““ Wearethechorus. We | went out, the postman handed me this letter” | with full runche next the face. Soft Scotch caps are 
I got that off nicely, didn’t I?” | are the chorus. Tra-la-la-la, tra-la-la-la.” (holds up letter) “from Mr. Bengaline. Come | nenzel potas be Ponce ape ape Mey cloaks are 
Sierra. “Yes; you're as bright as a red | | Stop (R.) front. ) around me, young people, and I will read it.” denne Sandell duth, with Gee amalt ues aeted 
wagon.” Ted. “In the absence of scenery, kindly im- (Chauncey and Lady G, stand left of Mrs. O.; | the shoulders j 
Lady G. “Thanks, dear. Are vour feet cross- | agine a village green surrounded by spreading Ted and Sierra right. i | , Mt & R.—Your —_ rial is scarcely hea gh 
ed ” [ Looks under table. | oaks. In the—er—bosky shade, happy tenantry Mrs. O. (opening letter). *éT've just sold 20,000 | pooh a 7 hone aki t, ened oth e i 
Sierra (crossing her feet). “Certainly. Ameri- | drinking air with gusto out of paper mugs, while | head of long-horned No, that’s not it.” | sleeves, trimmed with a black velvet plastron, colla 
ean girls always cross their feet, plant one hand | the oldest inhabitant, in a white smock, explains All. “Go on.” cuffs, and girdle? We do not reply by mail to inqui 
on their hip, thus” (swits action fo word), “talk at | the situation to his son’s wife. Is that clear ?” Mrs, O. “‘The Republican triumph ’—um— | nN Yo. = black Instreless cloth for a long redin 
the top of their nasal voices, contradict their eld- | Lady G. “ Yes; do go on.” ‘present state of the tariff’—er— Ah! here gote cloak, and trim it wi th black Persian lamo fur. 
ers, say ‘I guess,’ and laugh incessantly. That Ted (in high, piping voice). “‘ Bes, ma dear; it’s | is.” Mrs. W. H.—We do not furnish addresses to our 
is the groundwork of the fascination which makes | a great day for me. I's ployed with t’owd squoire | All. “Yes; do go on.” poe sy acute. or teavelling te Dentehes on 
them” (sarcastically) “more fun than a box of | w’en ee were a lad, and now ’is son is a-comin’ | Mrs. O. “* The sudden find of a new lead in | cloth or camel’s-hair tai onmade és000, and alean F cos t 
monkeys.” back to the old’ouse. "Tis a joyful day—a jov- | the Sierra Gold Mine, owned jointly by Edward | ofcloth to be completed by your seal-skin cape. Brown 
Lady G. (imitates Sierra’s pose. Takes up | ful day for I, 00 is a undered and fifty-two come | Ralston and Chauncey Oglethorpe ’”— PPh mlcpey aoe Fon arith ~ ? silk oa + = es 
tablets ; reads). “ Now for the game, ante up, and | Lady-day.” [ Weeps. | Ted. “Gold at last!” skirt, will answer Pama og ne ee 
watch me snake the pot.” Sierra, “There, Father Hodge, don’t ee be Chauncey. “Jove! it has panned out.” | Bermrmarps.—White and rose gronps at weddings 
Sierra (laughing). “ Good !” choildish. Sit ye in the shade, hand ’ave a mug Mrs. O. (smiling). “ Wait!” ( Reads.) “‘—Has | *T¢.80 pretty that you will do well to dress your bride- 
Lady G. “Oh, I'm learning !” (Consults tab- | o beer. Young squoire, ee won't forgit ye. Ee’ll produced a state of excitement in the country ay te ara ieee: pr ge. ny eg Pa 
lets ; throws pair of kings on table.) “Get on to | be ’ere directly with his sweet’art, gh, an 


‘ ‘Lady ¢ ‘are, | which has not been equalled since '49. The su- | sleeves, and straight skirt. Dress the hair high, and 
those, and fork over the boodle. | and ’is wicked cousin. A bad lot, that wicked perintendent has sent to San Francisco for more soaun PWhite kid ioven aed slipper. Selle vn ne . 
ye ow « a i . BENE “e132. 9 | : ® low crap 
Sierra, “ What ? Guine aay , Where did you COUSIN——f hold, hed willian. ' : fe | machinery, and telegraphed the Incky partners dresses can be made in the same <a if you prefer the 
get those—those expressions ? | Zed. “ Now we are the chorus again.” (Zakes | to come home. Speculators have already bid | bridal party to be white and gold, 
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DEPARTURE FOR THE 
FISHING-GROUNDS. 


THAT life and strength and sturdiness, 
\\ what breath of the winds and waves, 
what hardihood, in these weather-beaten faces of 
men accustomed to seek the bread of the sea in 
the very teeth of the gale! And what endurance 
in the wives, whose ' igorous muscles are strained 
in the exertion they make to push the boat off 
shore amid the boiling, seething surf! The sim- 
ple lives of these seafaring peasants remain un- 
changed through the vicissitudes of empires, 
They live and die as their fathers did before 
them, and primitive though their needs and as- 





pirations are, their faith in God is very child- | 


like and submissive. 
gem. 


The picture is really a 





MARINE BY F. M, BOGGS. 
TEXUE double-page picture of a stormy day off 
| the entrance to a French harbor is a charac- 
teristic example of a young American artist, Mr. 
Frank Myers Boggs. Mr. Boggs has spent his 
working years abroad, but he is to be claimed for 
this city, where he was born in 1855. Curiously 
enough, he was one of the many American stu- 
| dents who have helped at one time or another to 
| crowd the atelier of Géréme. As this broadly 


painted picture suggests, the influence of the 
master upon the pupil’s manner seems, superficial- 
ly, to have been the remotest possible. So far as 
ve are acquainted with Mr. Boggs’s work, he has 
never occupied himself with the figure, preferring 


| the harbor scenes offered at Dordrecht, Honfleur, 


ind Dieppe, with an occasional pilgrimage to the 
English Thames, which he has painted in a pic- 
ture of much importance and merit that is now 
in New York. He has established himself at 
Dieppe, where his studio is conveniently near the 
harbor, The usual character of his pictures is 
suggested in such titles as ‘“ Marine—French 
Coast,” “Return from Crab Fishing,” “ Coast 
Scene—Honfleur,” “Old Canal at Dordrecht,” 








FOR THE FISHING-GROUNDS.—Eneravep sy Cu. Baupg, rrom THE Painting By Haquetre 1N THE Pakis Sacon or 1889. 


DEPARTURE 


‘On the Thames,” and “ Port of Horfleur.” Tn 
addition to the appreciation of amateurs for his 
low-toned, harmonious, but spirited, coast scenes, 
Mr. Boggs has earned the official recognition im- 
plied in the purchase of two of his paintings by 
the French government. The artist is an annual 
contributor to the oil exhibitions in New York, 
where his pictures have an enlarging circle of ad 
mirers, Perhaps our justifiable pride in the 
American school of wood-engraving has caused 
a want of appreciation of work which is being 
done abroad. Yet this can hardly apply to 
the readers of Harper's Bazar, for they have 
enjoyed a long acquaintance with the fine en- 
graving of Charles Baude, and the plate before 
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us is an admirable illustration of the work done 
by another accomplished French engraver, E. 
Leveille fils. A Frenchman will assure us that 
the renascence of wood-engraving abroad, like 
that renascence of etching which unhappily has 
passed its golden period, had its origin in France. 
Whatever English opinion may be, it is certain 
that there is a most accomplished group of wood 
engravers in France to-day; and it is apparent, 
moreover, to readers of the French art journals 
that in no foreign country is there a more cordial] 
admiration of the beautiful work done by Amer- 
ican engravers, In less skilful hands than those 
of M. Leveille, Mr. Boggs’s painting might have 


| the picture, 


become an example of dull, heavy monotone. The 
painter’s palette is limited; indeed, he works 
sometimes almost in monochrome, expressing 
himself in well- modulated with a few 
blacks, and occasional pronounced color accents, 
or possibly a relief of warm reddish browns. The 
engraver, therefore, was obliged to meet an ab 


grays 


sence of positive colors and of the stronger con- | 


trasts, and it is interesting to note, the extreme 
delicacy and certainty of his gradations from the 
high lights of foreground water and sky to 
the deep black of shadowed hull and sails. The 
extremes are placed side by side in the centre of 
Then, following on in water and 


sky, we can see how great a variety of interme 
diate tones is at the command of an engrave 
who is sensitive to the more delicate modulat 


of a low-toned puinting, as well as attentive to its | 


positive forms and more emphatic colors and con 
trasts, Rietey Hrrcucock 





THE CZAR GOING TO MASS. 
} USSLA is the land of magnificent contrasts 
The utmost luxury confronts the extremes 
squalor. The rich, the learned, the happy, are 
set over against the poor, the ignorant, the sad 
and the lines of demarcation are drawn in sharp 
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} Of great pomp 
| 


fiven us SO Vivid a 


slinost hear the crack of t 


see the outriders and 
| carriage window obtain a 
j did potentate himself. 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 
For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the eomplexion. Prepared in p Ee recom- 
mended by the beat dermatologists 
Offenbach, Germany For sale by druggists at 25 
enteacake. W.H. Souserrenin & Co., 170 William 
Street, New. York, Sole Lmporters. 
Send for a littl book describing a variety of 
Stiefel’s Medic ated Soaps of great utility in treating 
the skin.—[Adv.} 


LOOK HERE, FRIEND, ARE YOU SICK? 
Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour 
mach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appe- 
Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains 
vest or Lung 8, Dry Cough, Night Sweats or any 

f Consumption’ If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 
wren St., New York, who will send you free, 
mail, a bottle of Fle 
Send to-day.- 


Ss 
tite 


by 
waplexion, Which is a sure cure. 
{[Adv.] 
ADVICE 
Mrs. Winsiow's 
Teething, 
ajl paw, 
diarrhea 


TO MOTHERS. 

Svoruing Syrur for Children 

soothes the child, softens the guins, allays 

cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
25 cents a bottle.—[{Adv.]} 


Corneit’s Benzo Soar.—Best skin and complex- 
jon soap in the world. ll druggists. 25 cts.—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’s 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


J 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 

delicious, nourishing, strengtheniug, Ea- 
1) SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
| fur invalids as well as persons in health. 






ore 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 


Wr Saash 
z LINENS » 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


TRADE 


ny J.D. Stiefel, | 


| being 
| 14x10 inches. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

Tuis powder never varies, 
strength, 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 


A marvel of purity, 
and wholesomeness. More economical than 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royat Baking Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


N. Y. 


FOR 85 CENTS 


The ART INTERCHANGE offers to send 
the following TEN Beautiful Colored Studies 
to any reader of Harper's Bazar: 

Rep Roses, Scorcn Roses, Cukroker 
Sxow-Batis, ALAMANDA, Mar&cHAL NIEL 
Poppiks, Pansies, Narcissus, 


Rosks, 
Rosks, 
Rep anp YELLOW 


Pinks. 


These 


are all LarGe studies, seven of them 
20x14 inches, and the other three being 
Any of them will make beautiful 


holiday, wedding, or birthday gifts. Don’t miss 


| this chance to get some beautiful pictures very 


once, mailed post free on application. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 
ART INTERCHANCE CoO., 


37 and 39 West 22d St., N.Y. 


me CHANCE FOR ALL 
GREATAMER! PLE To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 

A trial order of 3% pounds of Fine Tea 
either Ouleng, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder 
Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun Sun Chop, sent by mail on receipt 1 
#200. Be particular and state what kicd 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ev: 
offered to get orders for our celebrated Teas. 
‘owder. For full particulars address 










ComPaNy 


Coffees and Saking 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 31 &: 88 Vesey 8t. 


Post Office Box 289, New York, N. 


| cheap, Stamps received. 
CATALOGUE, with 75 illustrations of 
colored studies, PROSPECTUS, and other | 
SPECIAL OFFERS, which can be sent at 











ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sezodont will last six months. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 





Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 
NEW YORK. 


A LAWYER, 


Qualified by education, experience, and ene posi- 


tion, desires to take charge of the management of the | 


estate property or business of a party needing such 
services. Whole time will be giveu if desired. Address, 
in n confide nee, B. B., P.O. Box 2160, New York Ci ity. 








morning | 





Hz, 








Do you know Old Brown 
Windsor Soap? The only imported one js J. & E 
Arktnson’s. OuQived them all. The oldest and best 
Qf Buups. 





VICTORY AT LAST! 
Self-threading Sewing- Needles. 
The Biind can use them. 
failing sight. Finest needle made. 
ward's Gold Eyes; do not cut the thread. 
Sample paper, 0c. ; 3 for 25c. ; 12 for 80c, 

New Eneuany Noveuty M'r’o Cov., 

24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 








hest possible distinction.” 


Lx position, 
1589. 


Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for 
toilet SOAP in competition with all the world. 





-HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


| ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


Invaluable for | 
Mill- | 


The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
interval medicine. Proprietors, W. Eowauvs & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 

_E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N.Y. 


i) 
Pood 





The Most Reuias_e Foor 
Forint ants & Invalid dp. 
Nota medirine, but a special 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich & Co. 
(on every label), Palmer, Masa 





HERE IS 


duced.” 





on soup-making to any one desiring it. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Mallagatawny, 
Mock Tertle, Ox-Tail, Tomate, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, 
Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Clam 
Broth 

C9 Send ws 14 conts to help pay express and receive a sample 
can, your choice, Mention Duper’ * Bazar 





AN ODD SENSE 


seemly familiarity in the abrupt entrance upon the | 


Rather a bright putting of it, is it not? 


are frequent in the writings of Afarion Harland. 


we know how to make soups. 


OF UN- 


heavier business of dining (without the preliminary course of soup), 


But such things 


By the way, she 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 


| having been destroyed, 


like shaking hands with a man to whom you have not been intro- | 


has discovered, what we have known for a good while, namely, that | 


We shall be glad to send her article | 


HARPER’S 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 


THE 


CIVIL WAR 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of ite 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Li- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 





You can live rt home and make more moncy at work forus | 


than atanything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. (¢ 
dy cutht FEES. Terms PRES. Address, 1RUE & CO., Augusta, Mai 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





Autumn and Viter Seasons, 1889, 


NEW AND ORIGINAL GOWNS, 

NEW AND ORIGINAL COATS, 
SLEIGHING COSTUMES, 

SKATING COSTUMES, 

MANTLES OF “HE LATEST STYLE, 
HATS, BONNETS, AND MUFFS. 


Ladies living away from New York can have 
Samples and Sketches free by mail—fit guaran- 


| teed in all mail orders. 


FUR COATS AND MANTLES 
In All Our — vant 


(210 Fifth ‘Ave., N.Y. 


23d STREET 
‘LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS 


OFFER A LARGE AND 


ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 


OF 


HOLIDAY. PRESENTS 


VERY LOW PRICES 
COMPRISING 


Laces, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Gloves, Men's Furnish- 
ings, Bath Robes, and Smoking - Jackets, Umbrellas, 
and Canes; Paris, Berlin, and Vienna Faucy Goods, 


| Toilet Articles, Stationery, &c. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 





48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 
Established halfa Century. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





1889. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
aiiaie 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FL OSS in Skei ns or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





A NEW 


TWILLED LACE THREAD 


FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 
60, white and écru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, 
postpaid. Crocheting Book, contain ng 59 Patterns 
and directions, 10 cents, Dare Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make addréss plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., 


GLASGO, CONN. 


























DECEMBER 21, 1889. 


HARPER'S 








U. U. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier. 





Capes at lowest 
possib le pric es 
at. which reliab " 

urs Can be SO d 


Many 


designs not to 
be found  else- 


where. 
Send for Price- 


List. 


Style C,No.1. 


This is the very latest 


style, the “ Knicker- 
bocker,” to be found 
only at my stores. Made 
of Alaska Seal-skin, with 
Persian Lamb Trim- 
mings, The very latest 
style. 
Send for Price-List. 





Style M. 


The latest style 
Alaska Seal-skin New- 
markets, from 53 to 59 
inches long, from $285 
to $400. All sizes in 
stock, or, if ladies pre 


fer, to order without ex 


tra charge. 


N.B.—I wish to notify the 
ladies of New York that I have 
just received from 


Europe 
very elegant | 
Russian Sables, 


: Pei sian Lamb, 


assortment of 





extra quality 


Alaska Seal-skins 
pecially for garments to order. 


and Otter, es- 
Ladies will please 
call as early as possible, so that garments can be 
manufactured for the 
weather that is approaching. 


and ready extreme cold 


Style L. 


All 


dressed and dyed 


London 


Alaska 


styles in 


Seal-skin Sacques, with 
loops and bars or but- 


tons. A garment always 
fashionable. Prices from 
$155 to $225; 37 to 45 
inches long. 
Illustrated Price - 
mailed free. 
address to 


124 West 42d St. 
103 Prince St. 
NEW YORK. 


List 
Send your 





MES. K, E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Taiwor Surrs, any MILuineny. 
Purowasine AGEent 
1 buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced, 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 





SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, ‘336 4th Ave.  N. Y. City. 
IN NEW YORK, of all 


SHOPPIN kinds, by a gentleman of 


extensive experience, snperior taste, &c. Circular ref- 
erences. Address W. VERNON, 54 West 23d St., N. Y. 


PURCHASING AGENCY oxo isnt 


Address Mits. HW. M. DECKER, 825 ‘Broadway, N N. ¥ 








sishialne e 


in | 


RIDLEY’S 


CRAND ST EET, 


Covering Intire Block 
ALLEN to —— ST., N. ¥. 


Christuas. Gills, 


Stock and Assortment Largest in the City 


Presents for Mothers, 
Presents for Fathers, 
Presents for Children. 


All leading fash- | 
ionable styles in | 
vas Shoulder- 


Our Principal Establishment stored from Sab-Cellar 
to Tower, and our Warehouses filled with Imported 
and Domestic Souvenirs and Holiday Goods. 


Toys, Dolls, Games, 


Books, Stationery, Toilet Articles, Dressing - 
Fancy Goods, Artistic Creations in China, Gls 
Silver Ware, Fancy Rockers, Chairs, Stands, 
high and low Children’s C 
and Masic Cabinets, Music P 


Cases, 





Tables, 
irs, Hanging, Standing, 
ortfolios, etc 


Gold and Diamond Jewelry, 


Solid Gold Finger Rings, Genuine 
Marble and Enamelled “and Fancy Bronze C . < 
Bric-a-brac in Bisque, Bronze, and Brass Ware, Gol 
aud Silver Headed Canes and Umbrellas, Smoking 
Jackets, Dressing-Gowns, and Fancy Slipper 


Substantial Presents, 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Cloaks, Suits, and 
Wraps, Boys’ and Men's Clothing, Dress Silks, Dress 
Goods, Hosiery, Men’s Furnishing, Handkerchiefs, 
Kid, Woollen, and Lined Gloves and Mitts 






Diamond Jewelry, 


In Fact, Everything 


one may need for wear,amusement,or housefurnishing. 


RIDLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


which is Illustrated, ia a very useful Guide to aid yon in 
selection of Holiday Presents, it being large ly devoted 
to Toys, Dolls, Games, and Fancy Goods 


Sample Copies, 15 cents. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Promptly and Carefully Filled. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St,, 
New York. 


| a 


M°" DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 


In view of the Exhibition the firm “de Vertus” 
has created models of an absolute new character as 
form and stuff. 

It begs to invite its American customer 
| and look at these novelties. 
| ane Corset Directoire, which is quite in conformity 
|} to actual fashion, is a je wel of elegance aud graceful- 
ness; it will be of this year’s successes. 


8 to come 





ASTHMA CURED 


smart FMANN’S ASTHMA CURE 


relieves the most violent attack No 


Its action is immedi- 





ie 

creat =e ae Tre 
iste or by mal age ce 

oideees, Thr. Ie. BCHIFF MANN. St mi 





B& HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
| Cents in Postage-Stamps. 

} 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 


N.Y. 





good ; 








“ What! Corns and Bunions all 

“ Yes, I am happy to say, throug 
its of Hanson’s Macic Cozy Saive | can now 
| walk with ease,” 


me? 
the mer- 


s BAZAR. 


HANSON’S 


him convince you that some imitation is just as 
send by mail to W. 
CO., Schenectady, N. Y. PAID, ON RECEIPT OF FRICE, BY... 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 


Price 15 and 25 cents. 


939 


Paristxposition, (889, 


THE HIGHEST . 


AWA RD», ( 


ay 
(THE GOLD MEDAL) 






A i 


bi 





( : was received by 
g\ecu\ WL SMECKEL, | 

His | ‘| |\ ; ,; | 

‘ | ’ 4 Furrier, | 
\ 5 || 11 East 19th St., NY., i 
re \\ ji Near Broadway. ie 


\\azaea os 
Ssssee Daplicates on Exhibition 


A complete assortment of Furs and Fur Garments of exclusive 


styles < ind s superior workmanship 


FINE ART GIFT - BOOKS. 


EBDYMION. 


€ , wher | 
CE onstable As ¢ 0) MSE N Ea eect! 


receiv LALLA ROOKH. 


B tomas Moone. 1 





s, and | 


a Novelties received this week for 
VENING DRESS, 
RECEPTION DRESSES, 

STREET WEAR. 
and Metal Effects, Satin Unis, Moire 
and Regence. 


MARABOUT and CREPE DE CHINE. 


' Broché 
gaise, 


Fran- 











Grenadines, Gazes, Mousseline de Svies, 
Broché, and Embroidered Effects for Eve y Nhe s REVERS ENGLISH ABT, 
New goods just landed. A set « ngs f € 
pain f mode I pall Ss st Ss 
LACES FOR WEDDINGS. — Duchesse, Fr. Leighton, Les s, with de é 
Point and Applique Bridal Veils aud Trimming Laces text by Walter Row folio, cloth, 47.50 
to match. Sets, Collars, and Handkerchiefs in Point O STAY ate aT om yveve wre RECENT 
and Drthesse, Marquise and Chantilly Flouncings (65 an. . . CENT FRENCH 
i rte wide) for Sickaiiataat Point de Gt ne Tr i ART, RECENT GERMAN AT. 
ming Laces. Nets and Gazes for Evening Dress 


NOTRE DAME DE PARIS, 





(y ? ) 
OL By Vicror Hueo. W | 
Wioadway AS | Stl dl. pach, so other pops igo 
é ical edition ¢ yupa ares wi t 
NEW YORK CITY. ey ty rey a 











P Ten bea ful photogravures made by muy ( 
fro > pictures t 
Ely’s Gream Balm fom favorite pictures by noted tas exh ite 


IS SURE TO CURE 


Cold in Head 


QUICKLY. 


The cor bove is THE GOUPIL 
GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAVL RES, 


NATURE AND ART, 

















ply Balm into each nostril. Illustrated wien Oe hit SF by Rajon after Bonuat, For- 
ELY BROS » 56 ca St, NY. oa Pag te de sigue ! a 2 a vit aby A PF. Be \- 
lows re Fu Wm M. Hu t, and others 
a ce Cloth, f gilt; $5.00, fu ll seal, $8.00; tree calf, $13.00 
The selections in the FAIRY LILIAN, 
a —~ . By Aurrep Lor» TENNYS N, illuste rated x e most 
| Franklin Square Song | siststet recs ot det me voume te 
~ = “ delic ite border in tint surrou ext o 8 
| Collection are such as | ry printedin black . 





will insure many a BP sone OF THE RI 
happy hour around the | cue S yo Musee 
piano.—Albany Argus. h 


. ; 
etchlig, and 
» $6.00; full 
Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere. Send postal card 


THE EARL’S RETURN, 
forSpecimen Pagesand full contents of the sev- 


By Mereniru. strated by photo-etchings 
eral Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York. ind engravings from desigus by W. L. Taylo 


( loth, full g » $5.00; tree calf, $ 





Ow! N 
3. 00 


For sule by all booksellers, ov t prepaid. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers Boston. 


MACIC VegetableGlycerine 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINF 
Is PUT UP IN GLASS-STOPPER BOTTLI 
RN Al V rHAT IT ALWAYS MAY BE ON THE TOILE! 
& TABLE. THESE BOTTLES ARE OF TWO 
SIZES, ONE POUND AND ONE-HALF POUND, 
. ' 1 2% AND 76 
If your druggist does not keep it, do not let ee RAG OO Te PP 


1F YOUR 


T. HANSON &  GAMBLE'S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, IT WILL 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE DEp’t, 3. 


CINCINNATI, 
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FACETLILZ. 
TOO LATE. 
(An Episode of a Recent Engagement.) 


Youne Smithwick calls, and in the drawing-room, 
Where all is. fixed the doting heart to please— 
His mission aided by the kindly gloom— 
Before his love he falls upon his knees, 


Just then the door-bell rings, and Smithwick hears 
His rival’s voice—to Bridget ‘tis addressed. 

His heart beats fast with maddening hopes and fears; 
Mademoiselle seems also much distressed. 


The rival asks, ‘‘Is Miss Le Moyne engaged ?” 
*Pon which they hear this child of Erin swear— 
And thus is Smithwick’s rising grief assuaged— 
“No, sorr, She ain't; but, sure, she’s gittin’ there !” 


_»———. - oun Kenvatox Banas. 


UNDERSTOOD AT LAST. 
“1 can readily understand, madam,” said the tramp, a he took the 
spotted, torn, moth-eaten trousers the kind woman had given him, “ how 
J it happens that it is more blessed to give than to receive. These trousers 








<<» ——— 


MADE THE EFFORT. 








Grimes ?* 


= | PPE EAL "Vite 





+ { explain it all.” 


“1 tried to.” 








yi nous shoes “Sand is a great thing in business.” 
\ | il} pinched Se | didnt } “That's so. But a house founded on the sand doesn't stay up long.” 
— — ey f ~ 
| = —— u 4 @ word ef 
LPN LON OP EE ITN, CAE mn - sieetenes alle _ — — -—_ ———— — 
\ C@22 SS ae = ee IW EWRU WHERE IT WENT TO. ; 
a — 4 AND PERVERSE 


THINGS ARE NOT 


* WHY, YEs, 


. 
WELL, THE TRAINS MOVING, GOOD-BY, OLD 
FELLOW,” 


LED ASTRAY. 
A TALE OF A SIXTH AVENUE SHOP. 

Customer (to saleslady with Payche knot). “ A parce 
I hought here two days ago did not come.” 

Saces.apy (regarding her stonily). ‘* Cahsh !” 

Cusromer (again), “1 did not receive a smal! parcel 
which—” 

Saestapy. “Mr. Higgins! A dollar twenty-five. 
No. Ribbon counter in the next room.” 

Customer (once more). * A sinall parcel which—” 

Savesiapy. “ Mr. Higgins!” 

Mr. Hiecins (an imposing floor-walker). “Did you 
wish to speak to me, Miss Flanigan ?”’ 

Customers all abont ldok up: 

Miss Franican, * This lady says she has lost a par- 
cel.” 

Me. Hieerns. “ Ah!” (takes out a note-book). 

Cusromer (turning to Mr. Higgins). “1 bought some 
things here a few days ago, aud one small parcel fail- 
ed to come.” 

Mu. Hiceuns (beginning to write). “* What was in the 
parcel ?” 

Cusromen., “Some Japanese batter plates.” 

Mu. Hicetns. “* How many 2?” 

Customer (flushing slightly). ** Ouly six. 
with other purchases, and—” 

Mx. HreGins (/oftily). “* Yes; what price, please ?” 

Cusromer. “ Figiiteen cents.” 


I got them 








ALWAYS WHAT THEY SEEM 
“MY DEAR, DID YOU NOTICE HOW REALLY INTERESTED 

MR. GRIMES SEEMED IN MR. HOBBS'sS SERMON TO-DAY 2?” 

I NEVER SAW HIM APPEAR MORE SERIOUS.” 


‘* Have you a quarter you can give me, sir?” asked a tattered-looking 
individual of a citizen. ‘My wife and children have had nothing to eat 


for two days. 


yesterday. 






A HEARTY SHAKE OF TIIE HAND. 


** VON’T FORGET WHAT I TOLD you 


pores 


Yeu 
LAN 


Miss Fianigan (with ill-concealed scorn). **1 don’t 
sell butter plates.” 

Customer. “I bought them at the Japanese coun- 
ter, and gave them to you to be sent with other pur- 
chases.” 

Mr. Hieerns (patronizingly). “It will be all right, 
madam. Miss Flanigan cannot, of course, recall all 
of her sales.” 

Miss Flanigan tosses her Psyche knot with a su- 
perior air, and viciously shoots a small metal cone 
through a neighboring pneumatic tube. 

Me. Hieoins (to customer). “This way, please.” 
Marches off with a stage tread which is a cross be- 
tween that of the ghost in Hamlet and Irving in The 
Bells, down one aisle, up another, to a remote corner 
where a man is seated at desk writing. 

Mx. Hieetns (waving the lady with a magnificent ges- 
ture to man at desk). “This gentleman will attend to 
you, madam.” Starts on his return trip. 

Customers. “I purchased some things here a few 
days ago, and one small parcel did not come.” 

Man at Desx (who has continued writing, looks up 
thoughtfully). “ Now, madam, what can I do for you 2?” 

Customer repeats. 

Man strokes his chin, takes up long note-buok, and 
asks, ** Your name, please 2” 

Customer gives 1t. 

Man. “ And address, please.” 

Customer gives it. 

Man. “ What day did you buy the goods ?” 

Customer. * On Friday last.” 

Max. “* What were they ?” 


“I had to buy meat for the dog.” 


) «Did you read my poein in the Gossip ?” 
a. Sn 


DON’T BE TOO CHIC. 


* Oh, that won't do,” replied the gentleman; “I gave you fifty cents 
What did you do with that ?” 


ey 


4 
PTL 


AN 


bDOoWN.” 


** AND LET ME HEAR FROM YOU OFTEN,” 


“it is a trifle, of course, but I was passing the store, 
and thonght IT might as well look them up.” 
Man (magnificently). ** Certainly, madam; the honse 
accounts for every spool of thread.” (Calling:) “ Mr. 
Tibbits.” 
Mr. Tissits, “ Yes, sir.” 
Man (handing him note-book).. ‘* Go with this lady to 
Japanese counter, and find the salesiady who sold 
these goods.” 
, Customer. “But I took them from that counter 
| and gave them to the young woman in the umbrella 
department.” 

Man (with an air of explanatory patience 
have to trace from the beginning, madam.” 

Customer goes off with Mr. Tibbits. 

Max. Tinwtrs (at Japanese counter, to customer). “ Do 
you perchance recall which saleslady waited upon 
you?” * 


“We 


Other cnstomers look up 

Customer (very tired), ** That young woman there.” 

Mr. Tispits, “ Miss Burke.” 

Miss Burke (glaring). “ Yes.” 

Mr. Tissits. * Did you sell six butter plates at three 
cents to Mrs, A. B. C. Blank, —~ West Forty-fourth 
Street, on Friday last, the 18th 2” : 

Miss Burke (looking over check-book). ‘I sold six but- 
ter plates, goods delivered.” 

Customer (wearily). “1 told you so.” 








1” PEPARTMENT | 
= pe. STAIRY = 


, 


\ 








ANCIENT 
MISS LUPHRETTA CUMBERLAND (seating herself at the 
melodeon). ** JENNIE, COME HEAH, PLEASE.” 
JENNIE. *“* WHAT FO'—TO TU'N DE LEAVES ?” 
“No; | WANT YE TO LIF’ UP DE KEYS WHEN DEY STICK 








INSTRUMENT. 


. SA fStN/-\ 


* ER-R-R 


IF | ONLY HAD A GUN!” 








Mu. Tisstrs. “ Very good, madam ; we have made a 


stwit, you see, Your number please, Miss Burke.” 

Miss Burke gives it. 

Mn. Tinsers. “ At what counter did you leave the 
parcel ?” 

Customer. “ The umbrella counter.” 

Mr. Tisurrs. “ Ah, we will go there, please.” 

They go, 

Mr. Tiwsirs. “Do you see the saleslady who waited 
upon you?” 

Customer. “ That young person there.” 

Me. Tiserrs. “Ah! Miss Flanigan, please refer to 
your check-book, and see if you received a parcel con- 
taining six butter plates, at three cents each, to be 
sent with other goods to Mrs. A. B. C. Blank, —— West 
Forty-fourth Street.” 

Miss FianiGan (carelessly jabbing a pencil into her 
Psyche knot). ‘ Oh, I think I took it.” 

. Customer (quietly). “I am certain she did. I re- 
member distinctly noticing her diamond pin and emer+ 
ald finger-rings.” 

Sensation among salesladies ; surrounding shoppers 
look up, wondering at customer's temerity. 

Me. Tisuers. * Oh, certainly, madam, Miss Flanigan 
recalls taking the parcel. Your number, please, Miss 
Flanigan. Thanks. That. is-all, madam, I believe. 
It will not be necessary to detain you. I have the 
matter fully in hand now.” 





Cust thinks it possible, and wearily leav of 
Customer. “ Six Japanese butter plates.” store. a ’ spe 
Maw. “Price, please.” N.B.—The butter plates never e. 
Customers. “Eighteen cents;” (adding, apologetically,) ur H, Wexon, 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
(Continued from page 931.) 


ly did these two gladiators hack and slash at each | 










ee ee 





other. Liouel was quite reckless. His enemy had | 
filled” a flush or a straight, so much the better, | 
Supposing he also had got fours—that, too, was 
er than four kings. Strictly speaking, there was 
only one hand that could beat Lionel’s—a straight : 3 
ly rare thing ; and besides, the appearance of five +) 
aces in one’s hand seems to convey a sense of | Ca S$ m ac e §,WwIl APS and oO. 3 | 
quite unlimited power. That five aces are no bet- | 
of them; he regards the goodly show, and strives 
to conceal his elation. 
they were in this fell combut, began to grow afraid | in choice desi ms,at moderate vrices. \ NY 
when they guessed at the sum that was now in 
the club; the committee might shut up the card- | Nok b i a 184 FI IF q A A y ENUE» < 
room; there might be a talk of expuls sion. As enum e 
for Lionel, he kept saying to himself: ‘‘ Well, this a ra see Be 
I won't take a brutal advantage. As soon as | 
think I have got back about what this young fel- 
into the club, I will stop. I don’t want to break | 
him, I don’t want to send him to the money- 
As for the pale young man across the table, 
his demeanor was that of a perfect poker-playe: 
contraction of his pupils, as if he were concen- 
trating his eyes on the things immediately around 


taken one card. Very well. Supposing he had | 
excellent well; for he could have nothing high- 
flush ; but then a straight flush is an uncommon- 
ter than four aces does not strike the possessor Shoulder capes, pelerines,mufjs, etc, \\ 
But even the on-lookers, intensely interested as | 
the imaginary pool. The story might get about 
is a safe thing, and I could go on all night : ; but 
low has already taken from me since he came | 
lenders.” 
The only thing that could be noticed was a slight 
him, and trying to leave his face quite inscruta- 


What Better Christmas 
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Sao. 


and raised bet. 

“T call you,” said Lionel, at last, amid a breath- 
less silence. | (‘ 
Without a word, Percival Miles laid his cards ( 
on the table, arranging them in sequence: they 

were five, six, seven, eight, and nine of clubs 
not an imposing hand, certainly, but Lionel knew 
his doom was sealed. He rose from his chair 
with a brief laugh that did not sound very natu 
ral, 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


1] In Quality of Material, Purity of Dye, and 
Perfection of Workmanship—Equal to the 

O Famous SILKS OF ANTWERP. 
THE And at Half the Price. 
Grown ; Always fashionable, stylish, useful, dura- 





Wty , Present 2 
A A : 
ble. There was no eagerness in his betting, nor \ ' L— cy y OF. 
ie ; oF Me “aaa ’ 
was there any affected resignation ; it was entire- Nue ee Al . UTTER S PURE DYE 
ly mechanical ; like clock-work came the raised \ ~ AN 4 IX 4 C 
) A 
RY y; 





“T think I know when I’ve had enough,” he / “as > ble, 25 inches wide—Put up in dress pat- 
said. “Good-night!” And “ Good-night!’ came | / ~g C terns 16 to 20 yards, our name on each. 
: bad / , ; 
from one and all of them, though there was an | / | AS As \I( (, Perfumery 0. $2.20 per yard. Ask your dealer for it. 
ominous pause until the door was shut behind ry 41 NY ist te oy x4 OF 


him, 

He went down below to the supper-room, which 
was all deserted now: he drew in a chair toa 
small writing-table, and took a sheet of note-pa 


SI o'4 4 Ve mm LONDON JOHN O.CUTTER&Co 
Bk cia eR me * PURE SILK_ 
per. On it he scrawled, with rather a feverish i Ask ‘ OUR DRUGGIST FOR i 


hand: On receipt of 12 cents in stamps, Casweh, Massey & Co., of New York, will send a Bijou trial bottle of 44 East 14th Street, New York. 


“As I understand it, I owe you £800 on this the Crown Perfumery Co.'s delicious Crab Apple Blossom Perfume.” 
evening, with £300 from yesterday— £1100 in all - —— 
I will try to let vou have it to-morrow L. MM.” | 


And that he put “up in an envelope, ‘ hi h he ad THE HIGHEST AWARD OF A GOLD MEDAL 





dressed to “ Percival Miles, Esq.,” and sent up- AT THE 

stairs by one of the servants. Then he went >» > at me —y 7 “5-> ‘ ae @ Ny 

and got his coat and hat, and left It was rai I A I vw | s bh 4 | ( ) New) - L L O N 
ing hard, and there was a blustering wind: but WAS SECURED BY THE } 
he called no hansom; the wet and cold seemed 





grateful to him, for he was hot and excited. And 
then, somewhat blindly, and bare - throated, he 
passed through the streaming thoroughfares, cau 


ing little how long it took him 
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wf Some women are “ bothered 
“7pON ADS | to ‘heal ” with pastes eth 


ee a en es ing. There is a‘“bone” that 
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IN THE UNITED STATES. | i = ALMOST INDESTI BLE ALWAYS OTYLISH NEVER GEAPLY MADE. broken by wear. The only 


a eZ None ¢ aa WITHOUT 0 a iamnaentnae| = vey it can be broken is by 
Du 6 | bending it back the le 














e other way 
—which is never done in wear. 
Don't believe it, perhaps ? 


Very well. Go to your 
PRIDE OF THE WEST. own store and get a Kabo 


corset; and, if it breaks ina 
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A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
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land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 
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KIT AND KITTY.’ 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avruor or “ Lorna Doone,” “ Crrvrs, THe Carrier,’ 
** Sprrnguaven,” “Mary Aneuzey,” “Tux 
Alp OF SKER,” ETO, 


CHAPTER LL.—( Continued.) 


NOT IN A HURRY. 


S I saw him in the distance I said to myself 
that Nature must have meant him for the 
r of acab, for he put his knee out, and turned 

his heels in, and carried his elbows as if he had 

Any brotherhood of good-will and 


A 


Deen bOTH 80 
lofty feeling, such as that of cabmen essentially 
, must welcome him at once,and make him free 
knowledge it posse ssed that would bring 
in nothing 

And so it proved when he rejoined me by the 


W evbridge. “What 


and I replied 


is 


oft any 


two-o’clock train at have 


you ordered ¥” he asked ; 


‘Chump chops, new potatoes, and pic kled on 


sons 

“Couldn’t be better,’ he was good enough to 
sav; “but have in the pewter first. Blest if I 
believe there’s anything to parch the throat like 


a jolly good lie, and if I’ve told one I've told hilty. 
first, business afterward.” 


inne 
; I should consent to this will show 


how 








thoroughly I had been drilled by long endurance 
and fretful discipline. Perpetual disappointment 
too, and the habit which hope had now acquired 
of falling without a blow — just like an over- 
matched prize-fighter—as well as a sense of evil 


fortune, drove me sometimes almost into the apa- 
thy of a fatalist. And so I let Tony Tonks munch 
. even joined him in that process. 

wish I had got that to do again,” he said 
laid down knife and fork ; 
it. The air of 


of 
mons is uncommon sharp, sharpet 


as at last he “]T don’t 


often do so well as t these col 


even than the 











Heath is. But you have been very patient, and 
I won't keep you any longer found out all they 
knew back there, and it only cost a hilling. I 
don’t know that it is worth much more, for it 
carries us very little farther; but so far as it 
goes it is plain enough. I had it from Joe Clip 
sO the man who drove them, and no secret was 
made of the affair to him.” 

Now, the story, as he had it, comes to this: Some 





the after 


been an up or it 


one yut at Woking Road Station, on 
noon of May 15th; it might hi 
might have been a down train, Clipson could not 
and the 


cot 
ive 
man 


sav, for two trains came in together ; 





had no luggage of any sort. The date could be 
fixed by several things,and there could not be 
any doubt about it. And the time when two 


trains meet there in the afternoon is 4.15, which 


comes pretty close to our figures 
T 
tle black leather bag, 


1 ere 


call them there, 


his man carried nothing but a little bag, a lit 





such as nine people out ol 
bs, or flies as they 
station vard—for 
lhe 


freshest, and 





ten have were three cabs 


waiting in the 


it is their bu time of the day—anc chose 


Clipson’s because the horse looked 
told him to drive to Shepperton, without saying a 
word about the fare. 

Clipson had not been in that part lons 


had searcely heard of Shepperton, which is sev 


id he 





ered from all those Surrey places by the unbridged 


river. But it seemed to him a pleasant thir 


start without any fettering as to money, a 
red him seemed very free of that, 
,* Never stand out f 


man who eng 
iat 








not 
» allowed to go home 


ipson did care 


friend’s mone 


true 
whose it was, if he migh 





with it 
The day was very br 
ly as [remembered it—with plenty of li 





ht and pleasant—exact- 
ht in the 


air, but no heat, and no flies to make horses grieve 
that they 


nnot swear. Clipson remembered 








how cold it grew, even before the sun went down, 
and he tucked a sack under his calves as he came 
home, because he had promised Mrs. Clipson so, 


and his word was more tender in absence 

He said that his fare seemed to know a good 
bit about the principle s of tl 
word he used for it—as if he had learned it from 
had rubbed 


up to the 


1e road—that was the 
a map, or description which somebody 
into him But he 
corners, which show—as Joe si 


was notin anv way 






and with some 


reason too—whether a man understands what he 
is at properly. But he knew where he was at 
Chertsey Bridge, and he waved his hand at the 





first turn to the right. 

Being 
in that str 
comfortable upon our side of the river, 


a Surrey man, from some outlandish part 


county, Clipson was not at all 





To a cer- 
tain extent, and with much better reason, I feel 
though I admit 
(without thinking twice about it) that there are 


the same thing as regards them ; 


plenty of good people there, and especially my 
aunt Parsiow. But Clipson, although he depend- 
ed for his livelihood upon a railway station, did 
not like going into unknown places, especially 
with a horse who might come down and stop 
there; for there was only one sound knee out of 
sixteen that were washed in the yard every Sat 
urday ; but that one belonged to Clipson. 

His horse was a clipper, bv his own account; 
and nobody could tell how good he was, because 
he never had been called upon to do his best. 
Still ic was a toughish journey for him; and Mr. 
Clipson could not see, taking the state of the roads 
into account, and the distance, and the waiting, 
how he could charge less than five - and -twenty 
shillings; and if asked to go again he would not 
do it for the money, for he waited four hours, 
as he vowed—and I dare say it may have been 
three—at the public-house, which is a sharp pull 
from the house of Phil Moggs, at the water-side 

For these details I did not care so much 
though they were full of interest) as I cared to 





* Begun in Hanrse’s Bazan No. 32, Vol. XXIL. 
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know who the man was that employed him, and 
how he behaved, and whether he looked good, and, 
above all, how my darling Kitty seemed to take 
things, and what she said, and whether she was 
weeping all the way about myself. The cabman 
had paid no attention at all to this part of the 
question, and could give no more account of Kitty 
than if she had been a portmanteau, or inside one. 
Tony Tonks had never asked (as a man of kind 
nature would have done) whether my dear had a 
handkerchief in her hand, or whether she seemed 
to gulp down a ‘Sob, or how she looked up at the 
evening-star, or even what the condition of her 
For him it was quite enough to learn 
that the “ young ’oman looked down in the mouth 
like.” Well, that is the way the world goes on. 

About thet I cared to make no fuss; for it even 
seemed a pleasure to me that none but myself 
should know these things, remembering as I did 
that no one ever could cry as my Kitty could. For 
I never could understand how it was that, having 
so very little practice as she had (in spite of many 
opportunities), she could yet make anybody feel 
as if all the world was woe the moment there ap- 
peared a gleam of trouble in her soft blue eyes. I 
am tolerably hard, and Uncle Corny harder still— 
from having lived so much longer—but either of 
s would rather have had a sixty-four pound box 
of strawberries drop from the tail of the van upon 
the tender places of both feet than let a single 
word fall from us, even in the hottest moment, to 
bring a cloud However, 
all people are not like us ; and perhaps she never 





eyes was! 


u 


into those tender eyes. 


let that cabman see what was the matter with 
her; for she was proud as well as gentle. 


Moreover, the man was hungry, and that makes 
of difference. The kindest man that was 
r born cannot be expected fairly to feel for his 
fellow-creatures when he is yearni ani 
The heart being full of beef and mutton, 
none in the stomach, how can 


a wortd 
eve 


after 








because there are 


any room be left for creatures of less relish ? 
This explanation may be unsound; but, at any 
rate, the ¢ n did not melt at Kitty’s weeping, 

And now two questions of prime importance 


following out this tale. It was evident 








m two accounts, both that of Moggs the boat- 
man, and of Clipson the cab-driver, that no kind 
of compulsion had been used to make Kitty go 
with them, It was plain that she went of her 
own aceord, deeply grieved, as the boatman’s 


In the 
first place, then, who was the man that had done 
And again, when they got 
to Woking Station, whither did they journey 
thence ? 

As to the first point, Tony Tonks had found out 
than I did. The cabman said that he 
believed he would know the 


story showed, but resigued and patient. 


all this to fetch her? 


little more 
again if he saw 
him, but there was nothing very particul: 


gel 


r about 





him to notice. He seemed to be elderly, and 
rather short, but very sharp and active. His 
clothes were dark, and he wore a short cloak, not 
much longer than a policeman’s cape. He did 





not sit at the young lady’s side, but on the front 
seat opposite to her, and lie did not seem to be 
talk her much. It was quite dark when 
thev left She pperton, and it must have been ten 


later; for the horse 
still 
They did not seem to be in any hurry, and as they 


o'clock when they arrived, ot 


was a litthe lame from standing so long 






had no lugg , except a couple of light bags, 
he did not follow them on to the platform, and 
could not pretend to say which way they went, 
for there were three more down-trains after that, 
ind four, or it might be five, to London. 

As to that, Tonks had made vain inquiries of 
the station porters and booking clerks. It was 
so long ago by this time, that even those who 
might them had forgotten. They 
had passed into the station, that was very well 


have noticed 


established; but after that nothing at all could 
be discovered, and there the clew broke hope- 
lessly. 


After hearing all these things I becarae sadly 
downcast. They reminded me of that dreadful 
night when the snow-drifts overwhelmed me. I 
seemed to be walking in the same sort of maze, 
continually struggling to get forward, and per- 
petually driven back, seeming to walk with all 
my might, yet by a stronger power to stand still 
And losing all confidence in myself, I asked Tony 
Tonks what he thought of it, just as if he had 
been the great oracle that smelled the turtle soup 
of Croesus, without even longing for a taste of it. 

“It all turns out just according to my views,” 
replied Tonks, as if he saw his views running like 
the gravy which he had been saving up to drink 
out of the spoon; “the same as I have expressed 
all along, and find them confirmed more by all I 
discover. Any one who puts two and two togeth- 
er could swear that Downy Bulwrag is at the bot- 
tom of the mischief, though he has taken uncom 
I 
am rather inclined to think that the lady is on 
the Continent. They are more likely to have gone 
down the line than up. If they had meant to go 
to town, should have taken them to Wo- 
king? Supposing they were shy of the Windsor 
line, Surbiton would have been their place, or 
Weybridge; though, of course, they might have 
thought Woking Road safer, so that we must not 
re too much by that. By-the-way, can the 
lady speak French at all? That might make a 
diffe ‘ 

‘I am not at all sure,” I replied, after think- 


monly good care not to show his nose in it. 


what 





ison 


ence to her.’ 


ing; “for we never happened to talk of that. 
She was at a good school for a little time; and 
then that hateful woman, her step-mother, took 


her away when she was doing well, and sent her 
to a wretched place at £20 a year. 
French, I know, because I asked her something ; 
but I doubt whether she es* speak it.” 

“Then that I begin to smell 
arat. He took her from Southampton, depend 
upon it. And now I twig some bit of meaning 
in that copper saint. The south of France— 
that’s where she is.” 

“ But why in the south of France, more than 


She can read 


"s where she 


| 
| 








any other part?” I thought that he was jump- 
ing rather fast to his conclusions, 

“Well, it might be Italy, or Spain,” he an- 
swered, with a fine generosity ; “I can’t say very 
much about it. But a brother of mine was at 
sea till he was drowned, and he traded a good 
deal from the south of France; and he had one 
of those things in his hat, because of being struck 
by lightning. They get it very bad in those wa- 
ters, he declared; but I can’t call to mind the 
name of the saint that stops it. Of course I have 
no faith in such stuff, though there might be no- 
thing to laugh at, after all I have seen about 
horses. But there it is, They stick those things 
up as an officer’s coachman mounts a cockade ; 
and bad luck it was for Master Downy’s knuc- 
kles. His hand was like a pease-pudding yester- 
His flesh is always of a yellow nature, like 
Shouldn’t wonder a bit if he 


day. 
a cochin china’s. 
got lock jaw.” 

“Not till I have settled with him.” It made 
me forget the Rev. Peter, and all his style of re- 
garding things, when people spoke as if right 
and wrong had an equal claim upon the Lord in 
heaven. 


CHAPTER 


A WANDERING 


LII. 
GLEAM, 


My uncle, however, was not like that. He had 
suffered too largely from rogues himself, in the 
neighborhood of Covent Garden, to have any 
calm way of considering them, 

“ Either a man is honest through and through 
or else he is a thief all over. It is humbug to 
talk as if a fellow didn’t know when he is steal- 
ing or when he is not. He knows it pretty sharp 
when it is done to him, aud he puts it short, 

right to do And then he turns the 
corner, and he wipes his mouth, and serves oth- 
ers with the dose that made him sputter. To 
cheat the man that cheated you is Christian 
enough, but not to pass it on to other people. 
Ask Mr. Golightly what he thinks about it.” 

That pious clergyman would scarcely have 
been satisfied with my uncle’s of 
Christian conduct, although he was moderate in 











he has a 


even view 
his expectations of us after all his experience of 
This made it very pleasant to be 
with him frequently ; and for my part I am cer- 
tain that I never could have lasted through all 
this gloom and suspense and indignation without 
his example and quiet comfort. All that we had 
found out at Shepperton and at Woking I owed 
to him, or, at any rate, to my acquaintance with 
him; and although it might not seem as yet to 
carry me much farther, still I found some happi- 
ness in knowing that little, and hope of learning 
more from it. And now I went to him about an- 
other question, which I could not settle for myself. 

It may be remembered that Tabby Tapscott, 
who came to attend to my uncle’s house, had 


our doings. 


more than once given me good advice, and some 
may have set me down as ungrateful for keeping 


her out of sight since my great disaster, as if she 





were of no importance. But the real truth is 
that I had sought her counsel almost every time 
I saw her, and had found much comfort from 
it, because she was so scornful. For the little 


woman tossed her head, and shot forth her under- 
lip as if she could not trust herself to speak, so 
thoroughly was her mind made up. She looked 
upon all that had happened as the fruits of a foul 
conspiracy on the part of man against woman, 
And 
had no patience with me, because I would not do 
the proper thing to find out all about it. Until I 
did that she would say no more, but leave me to 
listen toa set of zanies. Why on earth I refused 
in she could understand, and she went 
so far as to declare twice that I could 
not be in earnest about getting Kitty back, « 
would have done it She herself had 
known a girl, of Westdown parish, in the north 


he 
she 


and she scarcely held me guiltless. 





was more 
once Or 


iong ago, 





sweet- 


alel 


hanged 


of Devon, who found out all about 
heart’s murder, and got two men for 
committing it. 

The means were certainly simple enough, 
anything would come of them. 
one must let the full moon pass for as short a 
time as possibie, and then, at twelve of the middle 
day, go to the dress last worn by the lost one 
and take something from the left-side pocket, or, 
failing that, cut a piece out. Then he might 
carry on as he pleased until it came to bedtime, 
and then do as follows: Under the pillow on 
his left-hand side be must place whatever he had 
taken from the dress, and then, instead of his 
common prayers, pray in the following manner: 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bring me back my love that’s gone. 
Bring her white or bring her red, 
According as she is ‘live or dead.” 


The bereaved 


Then he must throw the window up—or out, if 
it was a lattice—and look at the moon, which 
would then be up (for he was supposed to keep 
good hours, as all gentle lovers should), and after 
that he must lie down with his left ear on the 
pillow and repeat the Doxology—which Tabby 
called the “ Doxy”—until it made him go to sleep. 
Then, as sure as he was a living man—or, in the 
other case, a living woman—the lost one would 
appear at midnight-and tell him all about it. 
Only he, or she, must ask no question, and, above 
ail, offer no contradiction. 

Now I have never been superstitious—though 
some of the wisest men I have met with seem at 
times to be so—and I laughed at all this stuff 
of Tabby’s, although I had found her truthful. 
Then I asked her to go through it all for me, but 
she stared at my stupidity, ‘As if her would 
come nigh me!” she said. “It is the love as 
does it, and the angels to the back of it.” 

But when she kept on so about it, and assured 
me that much wiser people than I, and a long 
sight better, as she was good enough to say, had 
tried this plan and been set up by it, I began to 
think that it could do no harm, aud if it afforded 





_— 





her any pleasure, why, no one else need hear 
of it—except that the sin of witchcraft is most 
strongly denounced in the Bible, and many might 
think that this proceeding savored of that char. 
acter. However, if the Church of England could 
be brought to sanction it, the powers of the air 
might do their worst—for our Church is built 
upon a rock, 

The Rev. Peter Golightly said, when I opened 
out this case to him, that he was a little surprised 
to find me listening to such nonsense. I told 
him that it was very far from my desire to do 
so, but if it was likely to ease the minds of oth- 
ers, it might be my duty to goon with it. At this 
he laughed, and did not say, but seemed perhaps 
to mean it, that I was not bound to make a fool 
of myself because my brother - fools wished it. 
However, I was not going to be argued down 
about it, and I put the question point-blank to 
him whether there was any sin in it. He could 
not say that there was any, but being-more on 
his mettle now, declared that it was rank folly, 
and insisted very strongly on the superiority of 
prayer. There I had him on the nail, for what 
was this but a mode of prayer—invoking, also, 
those holy writers who alone have taught us the 
use of prayer? He shook his head, as if uncon- 
vinced; but his daughter called him away just 
then, and I did not care to renew the subject, 
feeling that now I had his permission, which he 
might recall if argued with. 

The moon was full at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, as Uncle Corny said, and he always knew 
everything about her except the weather she 
would bring. And at noon I went to my dear 
wife’s frock, the one she had worn on the very 
She had 
hem on a row of hooks—for we were not 
in a searf of something 
drawn along to keep the dust from settling. It 
had been one of iny sorest jobs to unhang them, 





day before she disappeared from me. 
kept t 


rich wardrobes—with 


very reverently, remembering when she had worn 
them last aud how my arm had been round them; 
for she had a very pretty way of coming up in 
the morning (when her hair was done, and her 
collar on) for me to tell her how she looked, and 
But now 
these empty dresses lay all folded and locked 
in the bottom drawer, 

I may be soft beyond most people—although 
it is a fault more shared than shown—but when 
I had spread that simple frock upon the bed, 
which I never entered now, and passing both 
hands down tl (as a 
man must do) for the mouth of the little pocket, 
and then could only get three fingers in—all the 
strength of 
lv quivered on my lip 


to see that all her strings were right. 


1e bosom, clumsily searched 


my resolve to be quite firm aud man 
s and melted in the 
A tiny note-book, 
with a pencil, and a silver thimble, a little house 


haze 


that crept across my eyes. 


wife, and a button meant to be sewn on my coat, 
two or three jujubes (which she kept to pop into 
my fancied | 
sometimes )—nothing for herself, but all for me 
and then a little scrap of pa- 
per, my last scribble from the garden: “* Darling, 
not till nine o’clock ” 
one, all seemed fragrant with her sweetness, and 
holy from her loving hand. 

1 could not bring myself to go through Tabby’s 
rigmarole that night; for my mind was full of 
larger thoughts, neither would I go upstairs into 


mouth, because she was hoarse 





or for my service 


; as I took them one by 


the lonely bedroom; but I gazed for some time at 
the moon, as people when in sorrow do, t 
mysterious instinct. And then I placed a pillow, 
instead of the roll of mat, beneath my head, and 
under it my dear wife’s housewife, and her pret- 
ty thimble, not for that night only, but as my 
companions henceforth ; and therewith I cast my- 
self on the hard church cushion, and thought of 
her. Before very long, I fell asleep, having done 
a good day’s garden work at sundry jobs that were 
sadly in arrear. 

But Tabby’s jingle was still in my head 
ing without my will or wish, as a mouse comes in 
the wainscot; and with the moon shining into 
the room, one of my last reflections was that I 
had been very lucky in yielding to no witcheraft. 
Not that there could be anything to frighten me 
in my darling, “ whether white or whether red”; 
by which the old chant seemed to mean, whether 
» thight be in the bloom of health or the wan 
hue of the winding-sheet. In either case she 
would love me still; and that was the thing I 
cared most to know. 

Suddenly I sat up and looked. The old church 
clock was striking slowly, and the sleepy sound 
loiteved on the drowsy air. The moon was glid- 
ing calmly on her southern road, and being in her 
humble summer state, she could scarcely top the 
big pear-tree which stood before my window. The 
room was full of light and shade, in bars, in 
patches, and in triangles, with no strong contrast 
in and out, but fused, like silver-wire netting, or 
water parted by the weir-posts, and rejoining un- 
der them. And there, in this faint flow of light 
and wavering ebb of shadow, I saw my Kitty, sit- 
ting calmly, and gazing at me steadfastly. 

No surprise or fear whatever crossed my mind 
—which seems to show that I was not altogether 
wide-awake—but I waited for her to say some- 
thing, while she kept on looking at me. I had 
left off wearing a nightcap ever since I went to 
Hampton School; not that I ever slept there, but 
boys had laughed at it. My uncle 
Corny always said that this was tempting Provi- 
dence; and now I tried to put up my hands, but they 
would not go, and I sat and gazed, being a little 
surprised, but not amazed, as some people might 
have been. Then Kitty put up her hand to me, 
showing the palm of it quite rosy, as it always 
had been; and I saw that her dress was the one 
in the drawer; but that did not surprise me. 

“Darling, you must be patient still. I 
thousands of miles away from you.” 
as quietly as if she were saying, “The tea is not 
quite drawn yet,” and I received .t as quietly. 
“There is a good reason for my going; and you 


know it better than I do. Only be happy till I 


some 
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come back ; for whatever you feel, I feel. When | 
I come home, we shall never part again.” 

This was a little too much for me, high and 
tragical as it seemed, 

“T want you now. Oh, Kitty, Kitty, don’t run 
away again!” I cried; and over went both my 
Windsor chairs as I sprang up to fling my arms 
around her. 

But when I came to the place where she had 
been, lo! there was no one. Everything was cold 
and hard; instead of her soft warm figure, all I 
embraced was a kitchen towel ; and the handle of 
a gridiron came between my vainly opened lips. 


CHAPTER LIII 


A BAD NIGHT. 





EVERTHELESS, that vision, if it was a vision, 
cheered me. The more I thought of it, the more 
I felt that it meant something; and though free 
as any man can be from human superstition, here 
I found a special mercy, showing that I was not 
quite abandoned and forsaken. But I took good 
care not to make myself the laughing-stock of any 
one. Neither Uncle Corny, nor Henderson (who 
was now come back from his honey-moon), nor 
even Tabby Tapscott, who might well claim the 
best right of all, ever heard a word of it. To Mr. 
Golightly alone I spoke at all about the matter, 
and he, instead of laughing at me, took it very | 





gravely. 

“It is meant to encourage you,” he said; “ and 
you should be thankful. Many even of the true 
believers have their doubts, as is natural, whether 
our little earthly course is guided by a higher 
hand, or whether in the light of full instruction 
we are left to work it out. But I venture to | 
think with the men of old, that all things are or- 
dered for us. You have had a bitter trial, such 
as befalls very few so young ; 
it well, my friend. Sometimes you have been 
gloomy a¥d downcast, but never bitte: A more 
mysterious affliction I have never witnesse 
you know wel! how my heart is with you, thou 
seldom speak of it. ; 
true watchword, and you have kept it nobly. I 
pray that I may live to see you in your happiness 
again; and you may without presumption hold 
that this has been vouchsafed you as a token of 
approval and a signal to encourage you.” 

So I tried to take it, though it seemed but mea- 
gre comfort. And I wished that I had broken my 
knees again before I jumped up in such haste 
and spoiled the chance of learning more. My 
darling seemed to have finished; but if I had 
only waited, very likely she would have begun 
again, as women generally do. Of geography I 
had little knowledge, except as taught at a gram- | 
mar-school, and then it went some three inches 
down the ** World as known to the ancients.” I 
doubted whether the south of France could be } 
* thousands of miles’ from Sunbury, though that 


| 


and vou have borne 





‘ Bear and be strong’ is the 


might be a poetical expression, and no lady is ex- 
And what was meant by 
the declaration that I knew better than she did 


the reason of her quitting me? That looked as 


pected to be accurate. 


if | had done something wrong; and an inspired 
known that I | rr even 
Thinking of all 
this, | was puzzled almost as much as comforted: 

In the next th 
ther element of puzzle, but none at all of comfort 


vision should have 


gianced a anv other woman 





ng that oceurred I found a fur 


It was now the usual thing for me, being in bach- 
elor condition, to turn into my uncle Corny’s house 
at the time he was having his early dinner—not 
that it mattered much to me, only that I was able 
thus to save myself from bread and cheese, and 
secure a little nourishment. | 

I was doing this to the best of my ability, with- | 
out observing it, when in came Tony Tonks as if | 
he was running away from the bailiff. One of | 
mv firm convictions was that thin men never 
panted; but that impression, like all others, now 
required revising. Tony Tonks was in such a 
state alike of mind and body that neither could 
at all work out the meaning of the other. 

We happened to have a little bit of boiled beef | 
and young carrots, and my uncle was just help- | 


ing me to a scutcheon of gristle at the corner 
—for he liked to keep a level cut, and he found | 
me fitter now than he was for the horny place S: 
but Tony was in such a state that when his knife 
and fork were laid he said, “‘ Not a bit for me, sir.” | 
My uncle looked at him as if he were troubled | 
with his ears again as he had been last winter. | 
“ Certainly, a nice bit,” he said; “aud close to 
the bone accordingly. We buy it fresh, and we 
kle it. At this time of year the butchers 
make it leather with saltpetre.” 
Tony saw that his face was stern; and, to es 
| 
} 





pi 


cape acrimony, he took my plate with all upon it 
that should have been for my inside. To this 
sort of thing I am too much accustomed to re- 
monstrate. | 

“Not a word till you have finished; my uncle 
spoke decisively; “1 have known a man who cut 
his throat by talking too much at dinner-time.” 

Mr. Tonks looked not unlikely to commit this | 
error; but after yielding to my uncle’s orders he } 
seemed better. Then he crossed his knife and 
fork, which is a very defiant thing to do, and said, 
as if he shot a pea at us, “I am come to throw 
up my appointment.” 

My uncle did not speak at first. When people 
took him suddenly he would not be disturbed by 
any contagious gush of suddenness. And he 
waited for Tony to go on, instead of being pushed 
by him. 

“What I mean is,” Tonks continued, seeing 
that he might as well go slowly, “I have done 
the best I can; and there is nothing more to be 
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me, or any one? In the eye of the law we are 
all equal, The man who killed me would swing 
as high as if he had killed Prince Albert.” 

“But that would not bring you back to life. 
Yon have been frightened, Tony Tonks; and it is 
useless to deny it.” 

‘“* Well, my life is as much to me as the greatest 
man’s that ever lived. ‘Frightened’ is not the 
proper word. Only [look things in the face, and 
weigh the rusk against the risk; and I find the 
last come heavier. And I am wanted now for 
the Leger nags. I am worth ten pounds a week 
at least, so I wish to say good-by to you.” 

“T call you a coward and a sneak,” said my 
uncle, getting his wrath up; ‘‘and it serves us 
altogether right for dealing with such a fellow. I 
could not bear it from the first; but [ listened to 
other people, as Lam always much too apt to do. 
You won't have your spy money, I can tell you, 
for any day since Saturday.” 

“ Ah, but I’ve got it,” answered Mr. Tonks, who 
seemed well accustomed to reproaches, ‘ It was 
paid in advance, you must remember. I have 
cashed it, and mean to stick to it.” 

“T don’t quite see how that can be,” said my 
incle, with great sagacity; “ you must be making 
You can never have got 30 in 


some mistake, 
front of us.” 

“Ah, but I have, old cock!—I have. All ex- 

penses paid; and here is my five-pound note, as 
He tapped his pocket in a man- 
ner quite unworthy of an experienced tout. 
Very kind of you to show us. We will have 
it back.’ My uncle seized him by the waist and 
planted him on the table. ‘ Leave him to me, 
Kit. He won’t hurt me, and I won't hurt hin, if 
he is quiet.” 

He pinned the spy’s arms with one of his, and 
took the note from his waistcoat pocket, while 
the poor man struggled vainly. Then he set him 
again on the floor and said, “ You should learn 
to be more just, my friend.” 

“ Highway robbery !’’ shouted Tonks. 

“High table, you mean,” said my uncle. 

“Ti fetch the police. Tl give you in charge. 
I'll take out a warrant. ‘ 

* You won’t do anything of the sort. 
and reason quietly. 


safe as eggs.” 





Sit down, 
You have broken contract; 
and if you were one of my workmen I would pay 
you nothing. But as you are a poor little jacka- 
napes, and did your best for us, I believe, until 
you got into this blue funk, you shall have half of 
this money, Tonks, to pay your way back to your 
proper work. But only on one condition—that 
you tell us what has scared you so.” 

“Well,” answered Tonks, very sulkily; “TI al- 
ways do what is fair and right. But you can’t 
expect a man to go with his life in his hand to 
Fact of it is I got into grief by fol- 
lowing up that Migwell Bengoose, or whatever his 

I told you that 1 was bound to do it 
before Downy went to see him again, unless I 
could get any chance, you know, of seeing what 
was in that packet. And I got no chance at all 
of that, though I did my best in Bulwrag’s rooms, 
whenever I went to see him. But his hand, in 
spite of all the doctor’s work, got swollen as big 
as a horse’s head pretty nearly; and his temper 
became that frightful that I scarcely durst go 
him, and of course there was nothing to 


please you, 


hame is. 


nign 
watch, when he could scarcely get about at all. 
Naturally I did my best to make something out 
of his grumbles; but he would not have it, and 
‘ Bowles, what the devil are vou 
It ain’t from friendly af- 
fection,’ he says; ‘and I can’t pick up anything 
If you want to spy into family af- 
fairs, I've got one hand left,’ he says, ‘and that’s 
enough for you.’ 

“ Well, that was pretty plain, you know. And 
worse than that, in comes the doctor, and says he 
will not answer for his life, unless he goes into 
some place where he can be properly nursed and 
tended. So Downy makes his mind up in two 
ninutes, gives up his rooms in Dover Street, and 
goes back to Bulwrag Park, as they call it, for his 
mother to coddle and comfort him. And there 
they’ve got a hospital nurse, and a wheel-chair, 
and I don’t know what all; and much too grand, 
of course, for me to go near with a binocle. ‘ You’d 
better come and see my mother, Bowles, when you 
want any further information,’ Downy said to 
me, with his frightful grin, like a yellow mangle- 
wuzzle; ‘ah, she does like answering questions— 
light and sweetness, that’s her nature !’ 

“So I was shut off, as you may suppose; and I 
pretty soon found out what made him so suspi- 
cious. He discovered somehow that I had been 
living for the first week, you know, not afterward, 
at good mother Wilcox’s place near by, and they 
look upon her as an enemy, no doubt, having been 
nurse to the young lady they have stolen. If you 
try any more watching work up there, you must 
not make that the head-quarters, for they keep a 
lookout there, you may depend. But I don’t see 
what more you have now to watch. The lady is 
out of England, you may take that for certain; 
most likely she is snug in some lunatic asylum, 
or nunnery, perhaps, or monastery ’—Mr. Tonks 
was not well versed in such matters—“ either in 
the south of France or somewhere on the Con- 
tinent; and unless you can lay hold of Downy 
Bulwrag, and put him on the rack (as they do in 
Spain) until he squeaks out all the truth, there’s 
no chance of your being much the wiser, I mean, 
of course, unless she escapes, or comes to herself, 


at last he says: 
always after me for? 


now, you see, 


with her own lips; and that is not very likely. 
They know what they are about a great deal bet- 
ter than you do.” 





made of it. I can make out all about a horse, 
because he is straightfor’ard. But about a man 
is a different thing; and I shall go back to my 
business.” 

“ Have you been frightened ?” asked my uncle, 
looking at him steadily. 

“Not a bit of it. What is there to frighten 


win, and grind them beneath our heels, sir. You 


have seen as much robbery, Tony Tonks, as any 
Now don’t deny it, don’t falter 
with it; but speak, as you will have to speak that 
Have 


man yet created. 


| day when you go where lies are useless. 
you ever known cheating prosper ?” 


or whatever it may be, and tells you all about it 


‘“‘ Because they are scoundrels, and we are hon- 
est men,” said my uncle, making the little room 
resound. “It may take a long time, but we shall 
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“ Better than anything else in the world. You | 
can’t get on without it, Mr. Orchardson.” 
“You know what I mean. Don’t play with 








words. Does it prosper in the long-run ?” 
“Tt would, if they only knew when to stop; 

| but that is just where the difference is. An hon- 

} est man stops in good time, you know.” 

| “An honest man never begins,” said my un- 

cle; “but it is no good talking to you, Tonks 

You have got corrupted altogether. Well, what 

did you do about Bengoose ?” 

|} “Ah, that’s just the point, that is. Says I to 
myself: ‘ Now the coast is clear, and I'll have a 
turn at that fellow. Downy is laid up with his 
mammy, and Ill get to the bottom of that affair.’ 
So I set off last night with a pistol in my pocket, 
one of those Volt’s revolver things; for I knew it 

| wasa bad place, and they might not stick at trifles. 

} And sure enough they didn’t, as you must ac- | 
knowledge. 





I came up very quiet, end knocked 
gently at the door, and said ‘ Cluck !’ as the fellow 
gave the ticket. It was opened very civil, and I 
asked for Migwell Bengoose, and the man said, 
‘All right, just wait a minute.’ <A little dark 
place it was, under the stairs, and I did not much 
like the look of it; for I could hear a lot of 
farther on, and they seemed to be 
card-playing. However, I sat 
| told, and began to think over my story. My plan 
was to tell him that the captain was ill, and had 
| sent me to say that the papers were all right, but 
he would like to know how he got hold of them, 
and where he could get the others that were m 
tioned in them, and to pay him a sovereign, jus 
keep things going, till the captain should be about 
The fellow would remember seeing me 


voices 





I was 












} again. 
with him, and I had made up a very nice tale of it 
Sut the smell of the place was sometiill 


awful, worse than all the bookmakers put to 
gether, and there is plenty to spare when you 
Either that or something else 

made me feel quite heavy, and I began to doze a 
| little, though I fought very hard against it. And 


get among them. 





all of a sudden, before I could jump up, th 

| a leather s round me, and my 

| buckled in it, as tight as you had me on that 
table, squire; and a deal worse than that, for I 

| was fastened to the chair, with a dollop of some 

} 

| 

| 


>was 





arms were 


stinking stuff across my eyes and mouth, so that I 
was blind and pretty well choked. Then my legs 
were tied together as tight as any hay-band, and 
| in that way I was left, I shall never know how 
long, to listen to a lot of blackguards laughing 
There were women cackling, too, among the hoot 
ing of the men, and they eried, ‘ Cluck, cluck, 
| noble cock! and the worse I tried to rave at 
them the better they enjoyed it. Then they 
| searched me, and took all my money and my pistol, 
and threw me, chair and all, upon the floor, and 
| l 











whacked me on the arms and legs with a towel 
knotted up. 

“T thought my last moment was ce 
would have been if I had not s! 
and rolled over 
little air by rubbing the sacking against it, for I 
| could not get my hands near my mouth. Ther 


| 
| 
| 
| 








imm 





rainst the wall, where I got a 
| 


they began to talk in some thieves’ lingo, whic 
| I could not make head or tail of. But the upshot 


| was that they released my face, and gave n 


some horrible stuff to drink, and let me lie thers 
| the Lord knows how long. I would rather die 
straight off than have such another nig 








} saw great holes in’ the floor, and expec 
| pitched down, and never come up again 
| “ At last a big fellow came and untied me, and 
| pitched me out of the cellar-flap. ‘Had enough 
of cluck, cluck, haven’t you, old chap? he said, 
as he banged the door behind me. And I found 
it was daylight, and I was in the court where I 
hid behind the truck from Downy. I was in sucl 
a state that I could scarcely crawl; but a good- 
natured coster put me on his barrow, and took 
me out to Drury Lane, and there I found a cab 
I never saw Bengoose all the time; but no doubt 
he had arranged it all, under orders from Downy 
Bulwrag. If you don’t think [ have had enough 
of this job I do, Mr. Orchardson.” 

“Show your legs,” 








said my uncle, with a smile 
in which there was not too much compassion; ‘I 
don’t wish to be hard upon a man in troubl 
but you are given to romance a little, by your own 
account, friend Tonks.” -_ 

‘* Never to my employers, sir. But look here 

His poor little drumsticks had plainly been 
acting the part of the drum quite recently, and 
were painted divers colors, while a broad stripe 
showed where the ligaments had been. 

“T have a better opinion of you, Tonks, than I 
ever expected to have,” said my uncle. ‘“ You are 
a plucky little chap. Here’s your five-pound note, 
for you have earned it. It was your fault that I 
took it from you, because you defied me. Now 
back to your proper work. And if ever you come 
this way, look in, and I will give youa good dinner.” 








—— + 
| CHAPTER LIV. 
| PRINCE’S MANSION, 
| When any man has once got into a racing state 
of mind, it is not fair to his bodily health to keep 


him in a wheat field. Sam Henderson had been 
| expected by his bride and her female relatives to 
| walk about in country places, and sit on stil 
| and admire the moon—like a young man from 

Whitechapel coming to feel his way to be a teache1 
| Sam had borne it pretty well as a thing not likely 
to come twice, till he found it too much to come 
once. For he was not of my quiet nature; and 
still less could it be supposed that his Sally was 
like my Kitty. 

He went off to some races at York, I think, or 
somewhere nicely convenient, for they were on 
the eastern coast; and he offered, as fairly as a 
man could do, to let his bride come with him. 
But she said she saw too much of horses at home, 
and preferred to remain with her landlady. He 
thought that she was too independent, and she 
thought the same of him; but they soon made 
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up that little matter, and came home to Halliford 
as affectionate ¢ 


Sam was be 


Ss need De, 





ing to boast about his condi- 











tion pren rely. If any friend of his replied 
to his sudde: invitations, “ Sam, should be 
most delighted: but it m be inconvenient, 
ou know, to M s Hende sor would look 
it him with a laugh, and sav | best so 

iving, m 1 wv Alwa proud to weicome 
any friend of mine, at any tin We pull together 


and no mistake. You may come with your coat 












































on inside out, and she w sav a word till I do 

To this I liste i gravely, knowing what 
a good wife is, but doubting whether it ean 
vise to take such vith her. And I knew 
that Sam was a is f yw, partly becanse 
ot s bou brag W hatevy velonged to 
him be came pu Froid griittering jewel; 3 
there are Orienta \ glow at the t l 
of the owner Nobody had sueh dogs or horses, 
ho vy had suc « V ind VW we were 
to believe that no « ywned such a 
WO! of a wife 

‘| is go and s Ow t g [ | 
to n 1 C WwW 1a i] i " 1 
hy ‘ Vas brou t ina 1a ‘ ‘ 
jacket, riding a horse full of ringlets Mr. and 
Mrs. He erso g to favored w the « 

Mr. O irdson, and his 1 hew, M 
CI ‘ ier Orchardson, at dinne tt [p SIX 
Y clock I i 12th instant.’ And look 
N e top gold 3, u Prin s Man- 
sion, H i! 

“Prince’s Mansion !”’ « 1 V ] 

y cs, 0 I W t t We ie 
fools in this we a vt had g ) 

t old ramshacl se, that was let to . 
( on ¢ yw, W ) ted g j 
Prin Mansion! O goodness! W 
don't t iy W s ( Yo i ) 
it vu ce; b d itch me \ f 
past s x! Le t l It’s to 
fo r, and too ea You go and 
See t ! ind sa I 

B tm i 1 i 
you must vou ! t 
say you ca 

lam co \ [ 
can go well en [ You 
suppose tha I < I in 
I ive a is 

\ Way g i i iss 
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my uncle replied, indignantly, “all I can do is to 


hold my tongue. What is the good of bits and 
splinters? You can’t make anybody langh like 
that. You must take vour time, and let them 


think 
rving 
elbow 


what’s coming. It’s just the same as car- 
a pint of beer. If you are jogged on the 
all the froth runs over. I give a man his 
time, and I Jike to have my own.” 

“To be sure, and they'll be glad enough to listen 
to you when they have had their own talk ont. 
But one thing I want vou to do particularly, 
you are so sharp in seeing everything. You ob 
serve so much better than I do.” 

“ Well, you can’t expect to be equal to me yet, 
though you are not a fool, Kit; not half so much 
a fool as some who think they are mighty clever 
What is it you want me to notice, my boy ?” 

“Why, I want you to notice particularly how 
Sally behaves to her husband. To hear him talk, 
one would suppose that he had got a perfect jew- 
el—a model of a wife that worships him, and 
would crawl on her knees to please him. In 
fact you would think she was fifty times the won- 
der that my Kitty was; but from what I know 
of Sally Chalker, I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“Ha! ha! he answered, most 
absurdly. “I'll keep my eyes wide open, Kit, and 
report accordingly.” 

Sam Henderson was a most hospitable fellow, 
and not a single word shall pass my lips which 
might be twisted by captious persons into a re- 
flection upon him. He sat at the bottom of his 
table, and he never took his eyes from the plates 
on the right hand and the left, except when he 
was calling Tom, his groom, to change them, or 
to fetch them that he might put more on each, 
Even Lady Kickloose, who was a very lovely wo- 
man, could not make demand keep pace with the 
quick abundance of supply. Hence it was the 
more unreasonable, and I might even say despot- 
ic, on the part of the new Mrs. Henderson, that 
she kept on calling down the table, “ Sam, look at 
father’s plate, he never will mind himself, vou 
know ;” or, “Sam, can’t you see that Aunt Mag 
gv has not got a morsel?” or, “ Mr. Henderson, 
Lady Kickloose has never had one drop of gravy!” 

“All right, my love. Beg pardon, I am sure. 
Tom, why don’t you move a little quicker ?”’ poor 
Sam Henderson would reply. But I thought it 
was not “all right, my love,” that aman who was 
doing his best for us all, and getting but a snap 
or two for his own mouth, should be hurried and 
filurried in this sort of way, and almost accused 


Jealous, is it ?” 


of inattention to his guests. I could searcely 
help saying, “ Do let him alone: but I knew the 
proprieties too well for that 

“You are right, ma’am, she does look beauti- 
ful,” I heard my uncle say to one of the three un- 
married aunts; and then he gazed at her with 
as much admiration as if she had been—no mat- 
ter who, but some one very different. 

And I was pleased to see a large piece of greens 
drop from his mouth into his grand breast frill, 
which put him out of countenance for half an 
hour. in my poor opinion his admiration was 
as much out of place as that piece of greens, 
though I will not deny that our hostess was what 
is called a very fine young woman. She wore a 
dress of green satin, which I never could endure 
any more than Kitty could; and the way it was 
cut below the neck and shoulders filled me with 
surprise that Sam allowed it; but perhaps he 
could not help himself. I was glad to see Miss 
Parslow looking shocked, and I glanced at her 
and then at it, but she did not think fit to com- 
prehend. Uncle Corny, on the other hand, sur 
prised me by treating it as a joke rather than a 
seandal ; gentlemen wore cut-away coats, he said, 
and why should not ladies wear cut-away gowns ? 

Presently I happened to catch some words 
from the lower end of the table, which drew my 
attention from Sam’s wife and brought it back 
to my own affairs. The dinner was a very good 
and solid one; not fifty varieties of unknown sub- 
stance, such as we too often meet with, and yet 
quite enough of change for the most inconstant 
person. There was very nice white soup, and 
mock-turtle—not the real, such as my aunt Pars- 
low gave, but quite as good, if not better—then 
a cod of great size and high character, with oys- 
ters as fat as mushrooms; and after that a sad- 
die of mutton at one end, and an aitch-bone, 
not over- boiled, at the other; one lying down, 
and the other standing up. Foreigners may dis- 
guise their stuff, which by their own confession 
requires it; but an Englishman likes to know 
what he is at, that his conscience may go with 
his stomach, 

These things are trifles, in a way of speaking ; 
but if they lead up to a pleasant state of mind, 
it is not friendly to neglect them ; and my uncle 
Corny, who had kept himself to bread and cheese 
at his proper dinner-time, was rejoicing, as a just 
man does, in the victory of his merits. Such joy 
is generally premature; if he had only known 
what was to come, he would have thrown down 
knife and fork and waited. 

For, as if by magic, there appeared in front of 
Sam himself, and almost making him look trivial, 
the most magnificent bird that ever alighted on 
any table. I asked a young lady what it was, 
and she said, “The swan of the Romans.” It 
did not me to contradict her; but I 
thought that the Romans must have owned a 
breed of swans superior to ours, for this one had 
a peacock’s tail spread out. Everybody looked 
at everybody else, while Sam turned his cuffs up, 
and sharpened a new knife 

“Round with the champagne, Tom! We will 
drink my wife’s health.” As he spoke he had 
his eyes upon the peacock’s tail; and rude as it 
was, all the company laughed. 

A pair of large tongues had been put before 
me, and as I began to carve them I heard a lady 
say: “No fear. Downy will be flush of money 
now. Be down on him sharp; that’s the way to 
do it.” 

“ Are you sure it will come off?” asked the 


become 








it was Mr. Welch, a great man of the ring, speak- 
ing earnestly to Lady Kickloose. 

“What is to prevent it? The fatal day is 
named. It is too good for him, as everybody 
says. But you know where marriages are made.” 

“And where they end, with a fellow of that 
sort. But I can’t take it down—even now I 
can’t. Such a lot of brass, you know, my lady! 
And what has he got to show for it ?” 

“ Brass—and his mother,” replied the lady, 
who had picked up the pithy style of the turf. 
“The old earl isa duffer. Mother Bull can walk 
round him any Saturday.” 
but young ladies have wills of their 
own, It is out of my line, but I have always heard 
that Lady Clara could have the pick of England. 
What can there be in Downy to fetch her so?” 

“ How can I tell you, Mr. Welch? Such things 
happen continually. All we have to do is to fol- 
low them up. I never liked the man; but that 
is no reason why she shouldn’t. Bread-sauce, I 
suppose, goes with peacock.” 

Sam was in his glory all this time, and the din- 
ner went on very merrily, with plenty of laugh- 
ing, and glasses clinking, and even the most de- 
mure ladies smiling. My uncle, who had cherished 
a pure contempt for sporting men, began to think 
better of them, and more and more, as his opin- 
ion was asked, delivered it on subjects he had 
never heard of. Aunt Parslow also was exceed- 
ingly good-natured, and held a very interesting 
talk with a lady who had heard of her father. 
And I took the apportunity, before we went away, 
to remind Mrs. Henderson of our old doings, 
when she was the belle of Leatherhead; and I 
thought that she looked at me very nicely, and 
felt very deeply for my present sad condition ; 
and, after all, I could not contradict my uncle, 
when he said—with five and sixpence in his 
pocket, which Le had won by very fine play at 
whist—that we had been treated most handsome- 
ly and kindly, and if he should be asked to their 
Christmas dinner, he meant to make a point of 
going. 


CHAPTER LV. 
RELIEF OF MIND. 


But what I had heard about Downy Bulwrag 
rooted itself more and more in my mind. Since 
the departure of Tony Tonks (who would never 
have been invited to that grand dinner, for even 
racing people must draw the line somewhere) 
I had made up my mind to go and see the arch- 
enemy as soon as ever he should be in his proper 
health again; and with an eye to that, I had 
written to Mrs. Wilcox, requesting her to let me 
know of his first reappearance. 

It was not my desire to fall upon this villain 
at a time when he could not defend himself, for 
I did not intend to mince matters with him, if 
once I could come to close quarters. And even 
of those who insist most strongly on the Christian 
duty of forgiveness, and look down from the 
greatest height upon the littleness of resentment, 
probably few—if they cared to speak the truth 
—would have put up with things as I did. 

It was all very fine for the people to say, 
“Take it easily, my dear friend. With patience, 
and the will of God, you will find everything 
come right; and by-and-by you will be surprised 
at your own excitement about it.” 

Ihe thing that surprised me most of all was 
my own power of endurance; and sometimes I 
felt quite hot inside at having two strong arms 
and doing nothing with them. “It was not thus 
you won your Kitty, but by knocking down Sam 
Henderson,” the springy part of my conscience 
said sometimes to the spongy half of it. ‘If you 
let rogues have their way, you are only a rogue 
yourself, and a coward.” 

This reproach I did not deserve. No fear of 
bodily harm to myself had crossed my thoughts 
for a moment; but the dread of some reckless 
act had been perpetually with me. It was easy 
enough to do violent things; to cut myself off 
forever from all hope of love and happiness, 
without much chance of even learning the secret 
of my misery, The enemy I feared, in the burst 
of pent-up fury, was myself. 

I began to forget this discretion now. That 
the man who had ruined my life to gorge some 
filthy spite of his own should now jump up in the 
world, and crow and dance, with gold in his 
pockets, and love in his arms, while I lay a wid- 
ower on two chairs; that he should have grins 
on his vile yellow face while my Kitty was weep- 
ing her eyes out somewhere ; and that every one 
should take it as a thing 
his sagacity and worship 
broken her beam like this, what law could there 
be to bind any one? The scoundrel had come 
to gloat upon my sorrow; I would just return 
the call, and have a word with him. 

Fearing the loss of my self-command, I took 
not ‘even a walking-stick, nor the true Briton’s 
main-stay, an umbrella, although the day was 
showery. Neither did I change my working 
clothes, but without a word to any one saddled old 
Spanker, and started directly after breakfast. In 
an hour I dismounted at the door of Mrs. Wilcox, 
and gave the sharp boy my horse to lead about. 

“What ever can be the matter with you, Mas- 
ter Kit ?” his mother inquired, very kindly. ‘“ You 
don’t look a bit like yourself, sir. Do come in; 
I have got a sight to tell you.” 

“Thank you; when I come back will do. I 
am going to pay a little call—not more than half 
an hour.” Before she could answer, I was out 
of hearing. 

When I rang and knocked loudly at the door 
of the old house, a man-servant came, and I was 
glad of that; for I could not have forced my 
way past a woman. 

“1 wish to see Mr. Bulwrag,” I said. 

“Never sees any one at this time of day. He 
has not finished breakfast yet,” answered the 
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“Tt does not matter. I must see him. 
heard that he is quite well again.” 

“Oh ves, he is well enough.” The man gave 
a smile which meant, “a great deal better than 
he deserves to be.” “ But you must call again in 
the afternoon.” 

“Thank you. Lintend to see him now, 
me the room, if you please, my friend.” 

“That is the room. But you must not go in.” 
He offered no resistance when he saw that it 
would not stop me; and I knocked at the door, 
and then entered it. 

Donovan Bulwrag wore a dressing-gown braid- 
ed with gold, and was lighting a cigar after mak- 
ing (as the dishes showed) a long and goodly 
breakfast. 

“ Holloa! who are you?” His tone was rough 
and arrogant, but I saw by his eyes that he knew 
me, and his heavy mouth was twitching. ‘“ What 
the devil do you mean by coming in like this ?” 

“Are you in your usual health and strengtl 
I would not have touched him if he had answered 
“No.” 

“To be sure I am. 
of yours? 
the room.” 

“T will not foul my tongue with any words 
to you. My business is to lead you three times 
round this room by the nose. Now try to stop 
me.” As I spoke J was putting on a gardening 
glove. 

He struck at me with all his force, but I dashed 
up his fist with my left hand, while with the right 
I got a firm grip upon his bulky nose. In vain 
he let fly at me, right and left; I did not even 
feel his blows, though the marks were plain long 
afterward. Then he tried to grapple me, but I 
would not have it. Three times round the room 
I led him, while he roared and shrieked with 
pain, and then I flung him backward into his 
easy-chair. 

I cannot say how I was enabled to do this, and 
I doubt whether any one can explain it; but be- 
fore I felt the difficulty it was over, and I was fit 
to do it again if needful. 

Downy Bulwrag had never been amazed be- 
fore, because he was a cold-blooded fellow; and 
that made it all the worse for him when he could 
not avoid it. I am thankful to the Lord, who 
has always guided me when I do not depart too 
far from Him, that this happened so, for my heart 
was up and my brain had not a whisper left in 
it. Life and death are mere gossamer at such 
moments. 

On the table lay a long, sharp ham-knife. If 
Bulwrag had said a word, or even stirred, he 
would never have done one or other again. That 
knife would have been in his heart. And I— 
well, the gallows and the devil would be welcome 
to me afterward. He saw my eyes dwell on that 
blade, and he was cowed. He knew that he had 
a madman standing over him, and, happily for 
both of us, he fell into a faint. 

“ Blackguard!” I shouted, “you have had a 
narrow shave. This comes of meddling between 
man and wife.” 

I seized the long knife, while he pawed with 
his fat hands, and flung it just clear of his big 
yellow head. The blade cleft the panels of 
black oak behind him, and quivered, and rang 
like the tongue of a bell. 

Without another word I left him thus, flinging 
the door of the room wide open, that every one 
might see his condition. The footman, or what- 
ever he called himself, fell back against the wall 
and let me pass, which was the only wise thing 
he could do. Then I walked away quietly, and 
found my horse, and declining all talk with Mrs, 
Wilcox, rode back to Sunbury, with a great 
weight off my mind. 
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CHAPTER L 


ANOTHER 


VI. 
TRACE. 


So far as my experience goes, it has never been 
an easy thing to find a man in whom the sense 
of justice is adjusted perfectly; that is to say, 
not overdrawn nor strained to a pitch that is at 
discord with all human nature; neither, on the 
other hand, so lax and flabby that it vields to 
every breath and has no distinctive tone. There- 
fore I cannot expect to be approved by every- 
body for my recent act; but the glow of a ten- 
der conscience told me that I had not behaved 
amiss. 

Yet the remembrance of my own rage and ut- 
ter loss of self-command frightened me more than 
I can express ; for a single word, a look, a ges- 
ture, even a flicker across my own will, would have 
made me then and there a murderer. What a 
thing for Kitty to hear—if ever she should hear 
of me again—that my unhappy love of her had 
been cut short by the hangman! I formed the 
sensible resolve to keep out of Bulwrag’s way 
henceforth, unless he should come to seek me, 
and then his blood must be on his own head. 

At first I did not tell my uncle of that brief 
but hot engagement, because, as I came to think 
about it, the folly of it dawned on me. For the 
fierce enjoyment of a minute I had sacrificed all 
hope of tracing such faint clews as we had won, 
and I had shown the archenemy, in the most 
palpable form, my suspicions of him. This was 
unsound policy; and I was loath to confess it 
yet, lest my chief friend should be discouraged, 
as well as angry with me. However, the whole 
thing soon came out, and with so much more 
tacked on to it that I was forced to recount the 
simple facts. But instead of being vexed, as, in 
my opinion, a truly wise man must have been, 
my uncle shouted with delight, and shook his 
thick sides with laughter. 

“So you pulled his nose! Kit Orchardson 
pulled the nose of the future Lord Roarmore, and 
the son-in-law of the Earl of Clerinhouse! Show 
me how you did it. This is too fine!” 

“No; I searcely pulled his nose. I cannot be 
said to have pulled his nose. All I did was to 

















take him by the nose, and he came after it won- 
derfully.” 

“T see, I see. He just followed his nose; and 
a lawyer could prove that there was no assault. 
A man follows his nose without assault or bat- 
tery. Well, I never thought you were so clever, 
Kit.” 

* Because I never boast,” I answered, calmly ; 
and it struck him for the first time that this 
might be so 

“What will he do?” he asked—* what ever 
will he do? He can’t very well put up with it, 
and yet how can he get satisfaction? You 
wouldn’t fight him, I suppose, even if he deigned 
to ask you.” : 

“T never thought of it. 
done the wickedness. 
thing.” 

“Well, I think it was something good —the 
very best thing vou could have done; much bet- 
ter than knocking him down, or even cowhiding 
him, as the Yankees say. How your aunt Pars- 
low will be delighted! She is coming over here 
to-morrow. You know what you put into her 
head. She will call on the parson again about it. 
The poor girl is very ill—worse than ever, I 
hope he will agree to it.” 

“Aunt Parslow seems very fond of Sunbury 
now,” I replied, with a curious glance at him. 
“Why should she always be coming over here 
so?” ; 

“ You had better ask her. I dare say she can 
answer for herself. You must not expect to 
pull everybody's nose.” 

It had lately appeared to me, more and more, 
as if my aunt Parslow were beginning to set her 
cap at my uncle Corny; or rather, to put it more 
politely, as if he were dofling his wide-awake to 
her—a wide-awake proceeding, no doubt, on his 
part, and a proof of capacity on hers; but not a 
thing at all to my liking, nor in any way savor- 
ing of those lofty feelings which are so essential 
to wedlock. And without any mercenary motives 
whatever, or even a dream of self-seeking, I had 
felt (with good grounds for it) a delicate and ge- 
nial interest in my dear aunt’s affairs. If after 
countless years of single-blessedness she thought 
to double the rest by a joint-stock company, all I 
could do was to wish her well, and hope profound- 
ly for her happiness. There were few better men 
than my uncle Corny, and no woman better than 
my aunt Parslow; and they might rub on togeth- 
er rarely, if each would let the other rub, fair turn 
and turn about. But I feared that they scarcely 
had the give-and-take for that; and being both 
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sparks. 

Nevertheless, I must put up with events; and 
the little inquiry I had offered, as above, had not 
been received with gratitude. The surest way to 
bring this wild idea into fact would be for me 
to show opposition to it; but I knew that Aunt 
Parslow was still romantic, as all women of true 
nature are. She had felt her own love affairs in 
early days; but she would not want to think that 
Unele Corny had felt his; and I resolved to let 
her hear of them by his own sighs-—if he could 
be brought to sigh about anything but markets, 

When she arrived the next day, I saw that she 
was in fine spirits; but a little ashamed, as it 
seemed to me, of the exceedingly spirited dress 
she wore, quite as if she were going to the races. 
Moreover, she had brought Jupiter, as if to intro- 
duce him to some one who might influence his 
future life; and at this I ventured to express 
surprise, in a friendly manner, and with my hand 
upon his head. 

“Oh, he does love a change, and it does him 
so much good!” she exclaimed, as if she had been 
in her teens; “and [ should like to hear what 
Mr. Orchardson thinks of him. He is a good 
judge of dogs, you said.” 

Alas, if one ever tells'a story, how quick it is 
in kicking up its heels! In charity, I had said 
something of the kind, when I wished to make 
good-will between them. Here was Jupiter come 
to prove me a liar, and perhaps to sway my des- 
tinies. 

“Don’t get out with that lovely dress on,” I 
said, very craftily. ‘“ Let us go down to Mr. Go- 
lightly’s; I know that you want to see him. I 
will jump on the box, and show Coachey the way. 
It will save you a lot of trouble.” 

Accordingly we drove on to the parson’s, and 
I went in to announce her. She had called upon 
him twice before, and he liked her, and was grate- 
ful for her good intentions. 

He received us kindly; but.we could see that 
his heart was in nothing he was talking of. He 
looked most sadly worn and thin, and his eyes 
fell every now and then as a short low cough 
came from another room, 

“And how is your sweet Bessy ?”’ Miss Parslow 
asked; ‘‘ you know she is quite an old friend of 
mine. What a favor you could do me, if you 
only would! I have taken such a liking to her!” 

“And she to you. I will go and fetch her. I 
fear you will find her looking very little stronger.” 

“Call this furniture? I call it hardware,” my 
aunt said,in a low tone, when he had left the 
room; “no wonder the poor girl is all bones. 
Now back me up, Kit, about Baycliff. It is your 
prescription, you remember.” 

It was as much as my aunt could do, being of 
a very kindly nature, to keep a smile upon her 
face when the sickly girl came toward her, And 
the father looked from one to the other, and tried 
to make some little joke, but his eyes were spar- 
kling with something else. 

“You know what you promised me, my dear, 
if your good father would allow it””— Miss Parslow 
stroked her silky hair, and looked into her soft 
eyes as she spoke—‘“ and now everything is ar- 
ranged and settled, I am sure you will not throw 
me over. The room: are taken, and I cannot be 
alone; it would be so miserable for me. Your 
father will come to see you every week, and you 
shall teach him to catch prawns. And where do 
you suppose it is? Not at any strange place at 
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all, but a place my nephew knows quite well, and 
the very same house that he was in; and he 
would come down, and be near us.” 

“Oh, that would be nice. I should not feel 
strange, Kit is so kind and gentle to me. I like 
to be where Kit is.” 

She came and placed her thin hands in mine; 
for I had become like an elder brother to her. 
She knew of my sorrow, and I of hers, It was 
not this world that she grieved to quit, but her 
father all alone in it. 

It was a terrible pain to me, and almost more 
than I could bear, to find myself in this lovely 
place, without any love to respond to it. At every 
turn there was something to recall—at every view 
of gliding boat, or breaking wave, or flitting gull, 
some memory of a trifle said, and misery of hav- 
ing no one now to say it. But for the good of 
others I was forced to put these fancies by, for 
we could not have found another spot so suitable 
for the poor sick child. And as it proved, there 
was something even here to compensate me. 

It had not been thought worth while to take 
any lodgings for me in the place, as I could not 
be spared throughout the week from the busy 
fruit season at Sunbury. Whenever I found time 
to run down to Baycliff, I could get a bed at the 
inn, and spend the day with my aunt and her 
delicate charge. This suited me also much bet- 
ter, because I did not like to be long away from 
the neighborhood of London, where, as I always 
felt, somehow, the strange mystery of my life must 
be cleared up, if it ever were so. 

Mrs. Perowne was a very nice person, and deep- 
ly interested in our affairs. Kitty and I had 
lodged with her for a week, and although we 
could not afford to take her best rooms, she treated 
us exactly like first-floor people, and would have 
kept us for nothing, as she assured us, if only 
she could have afforded it. And now it rejoiced 
me to do her a good turn, by inducting my aunt 
at three guineas a week, which was nothing for 
her to think twice of. Six of the Leatherhead 
dogs came down for the refreshment of their sys- 
tems, and Miss Golightly was delighted with them, 
and spent half the day on the sands scratching 
their heads. The weather was all that could be 
wished, for we were come to the end of Septem- 
ber now; and the summer as a whole had done 
its utmost to atone for the atrocities of the year 
before. 

Mrs. Perowne and Miss Parslow now were as 
good friends as any two people can be with 
money coming weekly between them; and they 
never spent less than an hour a day in talking of 
my loss, and wondering, till it chanced that the 
Jandlady called to mind a little thing that hap- 
pened after we had left her, and to which she 
had paid no attention at the time. But my aunt 
considered it of some importance, and begged her 
to tell me all about it the very next Saturday I 
should come down. 

“ Well, Mr. Kit,” she said, upon the Sunday 
morning, for I had been too late on Saturday to 
see them; “it may have been a week after you 
were gone, or it may have been no more than 
one day, but at any rate there came to this house 
a very quiet gentleman, not over-young—about 
fifty, you might say—and not over-tall, but about 
half-way between five feet and six feet, and he 
asked for you, Mr. Orchardson, by name, and 
then the new Mrs. Orchardson. And when our 
Jenny told him that you were gone, he sighed, 
Jenny says—though you never must be certain 
of anything that Jenny says—just as if he had 
lost his pocket-book ; and then he asked for me, 
and he was shown up here, the drawing-room 
floor being vacant, as you may remember; and 
I came up to see him, but I happened to be a 
little flustered about having all the house on my 
hands so, And when I found that he was not 
even looking out for lodgings, perhaps I was a 
little short with him. But whether or no, he did 
not push on with his questions as some people 
do; but he took up his hat, and begged me to 
excuse him for intruding upon my valuable time, 
and away he went with a very solid walk, and I 
was sorry afterward.” 

“But what was he like? Can you at all de- 
scribe him? Even his dress would help a little.” 
I thought it most likely that this was the man 
who had come for my Kitty in Philip Moggs’s 
boat, and taken her, doubtless, in Clipson’s cab 
from Shepperton to Woking Road. 

“T think I should know him if I saw him 
again; but I won’t be quite sure,” replied Mrs. 
Perowne ; “he was a gentleman, I should say de- 
cidedly, though not in a fashionable cut of clothes ; 
and I think he had gray hair, though I won’t be 
sure, because so many people have that now. He 
looked highly educated, and his voice was very 
nice, and he wore a broad hat with a cord to it.” 

““Whay, it must be the Professor himself!” ex- 
claimed my aunt; “ according to all I have heard 
of him, and according to your description, Kit. 
He came to see how you were getting on, and 
whether you and Kitty had fought yet.” 

““Oh, that reminds me of a curious thing; and 
I thought it so odd,” said the landlady, “he did 
seem to think that you must have quarrelled, or 
at least that there was something unpleasant be- 
tween you. I remember now that he did quite 
well, because I was astonished at such an idea. 
For if ever there was a young couple suited—in- 
tended by the Lord for one another—” 

“Tt cannot have been the Professor,” I broke 
in, “for the simple reason that he must already 
have left the shores of England. We had a tele- 
gram from Falmouth proving that. And her fa- 
ther would never for a moment have imagined 
that Kitty and I had fallen out already. What 
did this man say, to show that he supposed it ?” 

“Well, I don’t know that he did exactly that ; 
but he inquired particularly about your health, 
or rather, I should say, your state of mind, as if 
you were not quite—you know what I mean—as 
if you were rather flighty, sir.” 

“Well, and so I am,” I answered, smiling; “a 
great many people would have fluwn off alto- 
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gether, if they had been through half what I 
have. And now this again is another wicked 
puzzle for me. The only thing certain is that I 
shall never find it out. I always come just a bit 
too late. I hear of a thing when it is no good. 
I inquire of people when they have forgotten 
everything.” 

This was rather rude of me; for Mrs. Perowne 
had done her best to assist me; and she could 
not be blamed for not talking by the hour with 
a stranger about her late lodger’s affairs. 

“Did he say what he meant to do?” I asked, 
for really all these things were very tantalizing. 
“Did he give you any idea why he should take 
such an interest in us? Did he ask where we 
were? Did he mention my uncle? Did he go 
on as if—” 

“T am truly sorry, Mr. Kit; I am indeed. 
I can’t tell you another thing about him. 
I am not sure that all I have told you occurred. 
Some of it may have come ont of my own head. 
I can’t carry everything ;{I can’t indeed.” 

Mrs. Perowne was almost crying, and it was 
plainly useless to question her further. Such is 
evidence, even with people who are not fools, and 
who do their very best. Yet in a court of jus- 
tice an unhappy witness is badgered and insulted 
by some brazen-headed fellow, who could not tell 
a tale himself in its true order if he had just 
read it in a spelling-book. 

The only conclusion I could come to was that 
Mrs. Perowne’s visitor and the passenger in the 
boat and cab, who had taken my wife away, were 


But 


one and the same person, acting, no doubt, under | 


Bulwrag’s orders. But why he should have shown 
himself in the first case plainly, and made his 
second visit in that furtive manner, was more 
than I could even pretend to explain. 

Another thing which I could not. explain was 
of a different and delightful order. Rejoicing in 
the sea-air and in the sea itself, Bessy Golightly 
grew stronger every day. The wan delicacy and 
waxen clearness began to flush with a rosy gleam, 
her eyes looked darker and yet full of light; and 
her lips, instead of drooping at the corners, crisped 
their pretty curves with a lively smile. Miss Pars- 
low was as proud as a hen that has struck an 
ants’ nest, and took her to the china shop every day 
to be admired, and to the station to be weighed ; 
and whenever her father came to see her, with 
“six hours allowed at the sea-side,” be spent all 
the six in looking at her. 


—_—- 


CHAPTER LVII 
A VAIN APPEAL. 


“ Posststy I might do something with him,” 


said Mr. Golightly to me one day; “I have not 
much power of persuasion; but if I put a few 
simple truths before him, and showed him the 
wickedness of his present course, and how wan- 
ton is the injury he has done you, without even 
the shadow of good to himself, he might try even 
now to make amends. I can easily get an in- 
troduction to him. I suppose you would forgive 
him, if your dear wife were restored. It would 
be a noble thing to do.” 

“Too noble for me, I greatly fear. But he 
will never forgive me. If he hated me when I 
had never harmed him, what is he likely to do 
now ?” 

As yet I had concealed from this conscientious 
pastor my recent act of rudeness, for I could not 
expect him to look upon it as the discharge of a 
Christian duty. But now it seemed better that 
he should have the story from me than from 
some one who might give an unkind turn to it. 
And he sensibly perceived that as the thing was 
done, it was useless now to remonstrate. 

“It was not a magnanimous act at all,” he re- 
plied, with a grave shake of his head; ‘but al- 
lowance must be made for provocation ; even Mr. 
Bulwrag must feel that, if he has at all a candid 
mind. I should not let that discourage me in the 
least, if you think fit to accept my services; and 
after all your kind acts to me and my dear child, 
it would be a very happy day for me—one of the 
happiest of my life—if I could really help you. 
Let me try, I entreat you; it can do no harm, and 
it may do good.” 

“You would only expose yourself to rudeness. 
He is rough and contemptuous in his manners, 
and has no respect for any one.” 

“His rudeness would not injure me. But I do 
not think that he would show any. I am well ac- 
quainted with a cousin of the lady whom he seeks 
to marry. He was my church-warden at Knighits- 
bridge, and I became much attached to him. Mr. 
Bulwrag, for his own sake, will not be rude to 
any one so introduced.” 

This of course made a great difference; and 
as Mr. Golightly pressed the matter, I consented 
gratefully, though without seeing even the small- 
est chance of any good to come from it. How- 
ever, it would enable me to hear something of 
that scoundrel, after whom I now began to feel 
a sort of stupid hankering; such as the young 
robin has for the cat, or the mallard on the mere 
about the strange proceedings of that dog among 
the reeds. 

A more unpromising embassy might no man 
ever undertake; and having still some pride 
alive, in spite of deadly blows to it, I begged my 
reverent, and revered, as well as much beloved 
friend, to understand, and to make it understood, 
that he went as no envoy of mine, but simply 
at his own suggestion. “That shall be plain 
enough,” he said; “he shall not even know that 
I asked your leave.” 

It must have been a strange and curious thing 
to see this encounter of two men as different as 
any two men can be, and as far apart as heaven 
and hell. Not having been there, I cannot de- 
scribe it, and I could not have done so if I had 
been present; but from what was told me after- 
ward, the result was much as follows: 

Donovan Bulwrag received his unknown visit- 
or politely. He offered him a cigar, but whether 
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in sport or courtesy was not plain; and then he 
said, with his usual slowness, leaning back in his 
chair, and thinking: 

“Sunbury, I think Sir Gilbert says ; Sunbury, 
a pretty village on the river. I know it a little, 
but I ought to know it better, for my mother’s 
family lived there; and an aunt of mine—Miss 
Coldpepper—must be one of your oldest inhabi 
tants ; but owing to family circumstances, we do 
not see very much of her. How is she? I hope 
she supports the Church, as all people of prop 
erty should do.” 

“The Church requires no support’’—Mr. Go- 
lightly was always annoyed at the idea of the 
Church being patronized—“ except what she has 
from above, Mr. Bulwrag, and from the proper 
zeal and gratitude of her dutiful children.” 

“To be sure; that is exactly what I meant. 
I trust that my aunt is a dutiful child. But | 
know with sorrow that we do not all value our 
privileges as we should. You find that the case 
sometimes, I fear ?” 

“Too often, I regret to say, I do.” Mr. Golight- 
ly was always grave with any one who spoke 
gravely. ‘“ But we do not restrict the opportu- 
nities of doing good to parishioners. We have 
many useful institutions in our parish. Perhaps 
you would like me to mention a few; and if, with 
your very kind feelings toward the Church, and 
anxiety about your aunt’s discharge of Christian 
duties, you should feel impelled to contribute, I 
happen to have the subscription lists of six of 
the most meritorious, all in urgent need of funds, 
and I carry the receipt forms in my pocket.” 

Downy was caught in his own net very neatly, 
and the parson heard him mutter: ‘“ Confound 
that Sir Gilbert! This is a little too bad of 
him.” 

“Ah, I don’t quite see. I am sure this is most 
kind of you; but with the many claims upon my 
small resources, perhaps it would be better to 
allow my mother the benefit of this opportu- 
nity.” 

“You must not blame Sir Gilbert. I did not 
come upon a begging errand. I intrude upon 
you for quite a different purpose. A sad and 
most mysterious thing has happened in our par- 
ish.” Mr. Golightly watched him closely to note 
the effect of every word. “A lady newly mar- 
ried to an excellent young man of one of our old- 
est families suddenly disappeared last May, and 
has not since been heard of.” 

“You need not tell me that; I know all about 
it,’ Bulwrag replied, without any change of face, 
but in quite a different tone, and speaking quick- 
ly. “I could not help knowing it, considering 
that the girl’s father was my mother’s husband. 
She married without our knowledge, and is gone 
without it. My mother, who had been most kind 
to her, never met with such ingratitude.” 

“1 do not intrude into family matters. I have 
nothing to do with that part of the case; I am 
here simply to discharge my duty; I come by 
nobody’s suggestion; only, as the clergyman of 
the parish, I feel myself bound to do all I can to 
restore peace and happiness, and to right a great 
wrong.” 

“It is very good on your part, and I wish you 
all success. It would appear to be rather an 
affair for the police. I am sorry that I have an 
important engagement. Would you like to 
my mother on the subject ?” 

“No, thank you; my business is with you. I 
will speak plainly, and as an old man to a young 
one. All who know of this mysterious affair be- 
lieve that it is of your doing. Hear me out, and 
without anger, as I speak. If from some ill-will 
to either of those two, or for any other reason 
of your own, you have contrived to part them, 
be satisfied now with what you have done. For 
many months now you have caused the deepest 
misery, doubt, suspense, and almost despair. You 
have crushed two young hearts, which perhaps 
never will recover ; you have desolated a simple, 
innocent, and tranquil home. Remember, I be- 
seech you, what is manly, good, and just. I will 
not urge religion, because perhaps you have little 
sense of it; but even so, you know how short 
our time is here, and how paltry it is to injure 
one another. Even now, if you will do what is 
right, I will pledge myself that you shall be for- 
given. Your share in it shall not be published 
to the world. You will have had more revenge 
than the bitterest foe can long for, and you will 
escape the penalty.” 

The clergyman urged that last point because 
he saw whom, or rather what, he had to deal 
with—a thing that could not be called a man; 
for during his description of our misery he liad 
detected a glow of fiendish exultation in the crafty 
eyes he was observing. This proved to him more 
clearly than if he had seen the deed that the guilt 
lay on that brutal soul. 

“It is a sad loss to us, my dear sir,” replied 
Bulwrag, looking at him steadfastly, “that we 
have not the privilege of living in your parish, 
not only for the sake of the deep interest you 
feel in the private affairs of your parishioners, 
but also because you possess very largely that 
extremely rare gift—eloquence ; I should be trem- 
bling in my shoes if I had anything to tremble 
for; but knowing no more than you do, and per- 
haps much less, about this strange affair, 1 am 
simply astonished at your waste of words, and 
if you were not a clergyman, I should say your 
impertinence.” 

“T have never been charged with impertinence 
before. Even if I am wrong, there is nothing of 
that about it; but if I have been mistaken, I have 
done you much wrong as a gentleman, and I will 
beg your pardon if you will do this: take a sheet 
of paper and write these words, ‘Upon my honor, 
as a gentleman, I have had nothing whatever to 
do with the disappearance of Kitty Orchardson. 
Signed, Donovan Bulwrag.’ ” 

“Tt would be easy enough to do; but I do not 
choose so to degrade myself. If you think again, 
you will see that you were wrong in proposing a 
thing so disgraceful. If you will not apologize 
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without that, I must even put up with your insult. 
I believe that you are a good man, Mr, Golightly, 
and deeply attached to your parish, sir, but impul- 
sive and hasty and illogical—a fault upon the right 
side, no doubt ; but too hasty, sir, much too hasty 
I must beg you to excuse the same fault in me, 
for I cannot wait another moment.” 

When Mr. Golightly came back he declared 
that but for that in Bulwrag’s eyes he 
could well have believed in his innocence; for he 
had never known any one meet a charge, when 


glow 


conscious of guilt, with such entire self-posses- 
sion and unfaltering readiness; and he feared 
that there was no such thing as mercy in 
com position. 

“He is a foe to be dreaded, Kit,” 
ued, looking at me j “There is nothing 
however bad, that he would stick at; he is reso- 
lute, calm, and resourceful. I have met with 


some men—not very in the course 


he contin- 
Sadly 





manv— of my 


work as a clergyman, who seemed to have for- 
gotten the good, all the kind, 
all the tender part of the nature which God has 
given us, St. Paul 
can scarcely call them human—and so, from a dif- 
ferent point of view, does Aristotle. It is use- 
less to deny that they exist, although one would 
like to deny it—peopl 


and foregone all 


describes such beings—one 


in whom there does not 


remain one particle of good feeling to appeal to 





Yet, according to memoirs of some great Chris- 
tians, they have been such at one time. I will 
not deny it, though 1 have never known an in- 
stance. It is possible that by the power of Grace 
such an one may be converted, and live as a brand 
snatched from the 
“ But I hope Bulwrag won’t be so, 
And I don’t think there is much 
hope that he will have his portion— 
“ Hush, Kit, hush! I pray you not to imitate 
him. Why is he as he is, but from indulging 
the evil part in early days, and famishing the 
better side? Sut I have brought you some news 
of your father-in-law, the learned and good Pro- 
fessor Fairthorn. You have looked in vain, I 
think, in that scientific journal, as it seems to be 
called, which you took in on purpose. I 
; The Globe as I came 
home ; and although it cannot help you, I thought 
you might like to see it.” 
"He handed me the paper, and I read as follows, 
among the short paragraphs of news received 
that morning: 


burning; but— 
at any rate. 
fear of it. I 


saw 
this quite by accident in 


“The steam-ship Archytas, as our readers may 
remember, proceeded on a cruise of investigation 
and deep-sea soundings last April or May, being 
fitted out specialiy for that purpose by a well- 
known learned society. Our government, with 
its usual penurious system, has left all these ques- 
tions of prime importance to our commerce and 
intercourse with the world entirely to private 
enterprise ; and we acknowledge with shame that 
we never could have laid a cable across the At- 
lantic without the knowledge for which we are 
indebted to the ind more enlightened 
policy of the United St Unhappily these 
are involved in an internecine 

t 


broader 
ates 
now struggle, 
which must retard for many years the progress 
of civilization: and we think that England owes 
a debt of gratitude to the learned association 
which has thus stepped in to man the breach 
by voluntary efforts. Some uneasiness had been 
felt concerning the safety of this gallant band, 
which is under the charge, as we need not say, 
of one of our most distinguished savants, the well- 
known Professor Fairthorn ; for no tidings of the 
Archytas and her gallant company had reached 
this country for many months. But we are happy 
to announce, in advance of our contemporaries, 
that the exploring ship was spoken, in latitude 
in? longitude not decipherable on the telegram 
—for it can hardly have 361, and 
which are the apparent figures—by the elipper- 
ship Simon Pure, which arrived at Liverpool last 
night. The Simon Pure took letters from her, 
which will be received with avidity, also instruc- 
tions that any letters for the members of the ex- 
pedition should be addressed to Ascension Island, 
if posted in Great Britian before the end of No- 
vember. We hope to give further particulars 
shortly.” 

Without loss of a day, I took advantage of this 
opportunity, but rather as a matter of duty than 
of hope or promise. And as my letter led to 
something, I will venture to insert it here, though 
a very old-fashioned production : 
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“My DEAR AND RESPECTED FaTHER-IN-LAW,— 
You will be surprised and shocked to hear that 
shortly after your departure your daughter Kit 





my dear wife, left me apparently of her own ac- 
cord, without a word of explanation, or any cause 


that I can even imagine. 
fect happiness and love; no cross word had ever 
passed between us; instead of growing tired of 
one another, we had become more and more 
united. I am well aware that the home I could 
give her was not such as she, with all her attrac. 
tions, might have aspired to. But she knew that 
before she married me; and to all appearance 
she was perfectly satisfied, and as happy and 
lively as the day is long. And we had every 
hope, with kind friends round us, of improving 
our condition from year to year. And I say, on 
the honor of an Englishman, and on the faith of 
a Christian, that never, in thought, word, or deed, 
had I wronged her, or been untrue to her. In 
short, she was all my life in this world, and I 
loved her even to infatuation, and fondly 
lieved that she loved me likewise 

“Yet, on the evening of May 15, 1861, when 
I returned to our cottage, at the time arranged, 
and in full expectation of finding my dear wife, 
she was gone without a single word; and from 
that day to this, although I have sought, and 
others have sought, high and low, not a trace of 
her can be obtained, except as mentioned after- 
ward, and not a line has come from her. 

“Tt is the deepest mystery I have ever heard 
or read of ; and when it will end, God only knows, 


We had lived in per 
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She was much too sensible and pure and loving 
to have left me thus for any trifle, or for the 
sake of any other man. Sometimes I fear the 
very worst—that she may have met with some 
fatal accident, or have been decoyed away and 
killed. But who could do that te my innocent 
Kitty? Surely not the vilest man ever born. 
My suspicions rest very strongly on a person 
well known to you, Donovan Buiwrag; but I can- 
not bring it home to him. 

‘We believe that we have traced my wife, 
after a search of many weeks, to Woking Road 
Station, on the London and Southwestern Line; 
but there all further clew vanishes ; and we can- 
not identify, or even guess at, the elderly man 
who appears, from our inquiries, to have taken 
her thus far. My uncle, Cornelius Orchardson, 
and my aunt, Miss Parslow, of Leatherhead, have 
spared no pains or expense in helping me in my 
hopeless search ; but nothing comes of it, and I 
almost despair. 

“T need not ask you, if you know anything 
which can throw any light on this horrible puz- 
zie, to write to me immediately. But my hopes 
are very faint, because you were far at sea before 
it happened; as was proved by your kind mes- 
sage, received from the captain at Falmouth, 
which my dear Kitty read with me, and for which 
I beg to thank you. 

“With all good wishes for your success in the 
important work you are engaged on, and hoping 
for your speedy return, I am, with all respect and 
love, your unfortunate son-in-law, 

“Kir ORCHARDSON.” 


After finding out how much it would cost, I 
posted this letter with my own hands; and the 
gloomy winter closed upon me, with nothing but 
its dreary round of heavy ponderings and lone- 
some work, 

ae 


CHAPTER LVIIZ. 
UNCLE CORNY’S LOVE-TALE. 


‘A DISCONTENTED and sour man,” said my 
uncle Corny, one Saturday night, when I had 
droped in to supper, “is as likely as not—unless 
he prays to God every morning of his life—to 
turn into a Liberal. I have known a lot do it, 
and being nabbed on the nail by the shady lot 
who are always near the corners, never get any 
chance again to come back into honesty. Kit, is 
that sort of thing going on with you ?” 

“Not likely,” I answered, for my* principles 
were sound; “is it likely that I would join a 
party including Lord Roarmore and his grand- 
son? Conservatives commit no outrage.” 

My unele considered that statement gravely. 
Tle was too large-minded and candid of nature to 
accept it without the support of fact. He was 
probing his memory to sce if this were so. 

“Well,” he said at last,“ there is some truth 
in it; though it seems at first sight to go a little 
too far. I have known many very tranquil Radi- 
cals, ard one or two Tories of an energetic turn. 
Al' I feared was that you might be driven by the 
vile wrongs you have suffered into that miserable 
frame of mind when people are hatched into 
Radicals. They injured me, not quite so much 
as you, my lad, but bitterly, very bitterly. Yet 
I carried my principles sound through it all.” 

“Oh, uncle, you promised to tell me the story 
of the wreng done to you in your early days. I 
have often longed to hear it; but was afraid to 
ask you, because of the trouble it had been to 
you. But if you could bring yourself, without 
feeling it too much, to tell me how that matter 
was, it would be a great satisfaction to me, and 
do me a lot of good, I do believe.” 

“ Well, my boy, it is a frosty night. How soon 
the year comes round again; though I do not 
think we shall have a winter fit to compare with 
the last one. But the east wind is coming up the 
lane pretty sharp, and we are likely to have a 
week of it. Let Tabby take the things away, 
and bring another log or two. You had better 
come down here, if the frost goes on. You will 
get frozen up there all alone.” 

“Not I. Ican keep the fire up, and I believe 
it is warmer up there than here, because of the 
wind from the river. How glad I am Bessy is 
still at Baycliff! They never feel the cold wind 
there. But go ahead, uncle, according to your 
promise; I don't know how many times you have 
cheated me. Tabby, look sharp, and go home 
before it snows now.” 

“ Well, you must put up with my ins and outs. 
I can lay a tree in straight enough, but I am out 
of my line telling things. And you wouldn’t be- 
lieve, to see me now, that I was ever a brisk 
young chap, proud of the cut of his boots and 
breeches—for we used to wear no long slops then 
—and blushing at the mention of a pretty giri, 
and wondering what they were made of. But 
though you would not think it now, nor anybody 
else, except the young women that are dead and 
gone, I was quite as much the swell of Sunbury 
then as you were before you fell into your bad 
luck ; not so tall, of course, but I dare say quite 
as strong,and the master of any lad about the 
village. 

“Somehow or other, I was like you, too, and 
your father as well for that matter, in not making 
up to any damsel in the place; although there 
were pretty ones then, I can tell vou—as pretty 
as any of the young ones now, and prettier too to 
my eyes,and ever so much modester and more 
becoming. But the queen of the neighborhood, 
in my opinion, ay, and of the county too, was 
Myra Woodbridge, the daughter of a farmer near 
Bedfont, who held Jand under Squire Coldpepper. 
If I was to tell you what she was like, you would 
think I was trying to put you out of all conceit 
with—with almost everybody in the world. And 
her looks, although they were so sweet and gen- 
tle, were not the best part of her, or not the only 
good one, <A kinder-hearted, truer-hearted maid- 
en never lived; and yor could talk to her by the 











hour, without her being tired, or you either, of 
what she had to say. 

“ Naturally enough, all the young men round 
about were hankering after this fair maid; and 
it did not go against her that her father was well 
off, having made a deal of money in the great 
war-time by contracts for fodder for the troops, 
and so on. Myra was his favorite child, and 
pretty sure to come in for a good share of his 
wealth someday, She could play the piano, and 
sing like an angel, and talk French, and keep ac- 
counts, and do anything. The difficulty was for 
me to get near her, till L thrashed a young miller 
from Uxbridge who annoyed her, and then I 
thrashed two other fellows who were after her, 
for they never summoned people for such little 
matters then; and that made her begin to think 
kindly of me; and we used to walk by the brook 
every Sunday evening. 

“All was going on quite as well as I could 
wish, and old Robert Woodbridge was quite com- 
ing round to the coaxing of his lovely daughter, 
and the banns were to be put up just before the 
grass was cut,so that we miglit have our wed- 
ding-day between the hay and wheat, when sud- 
denly everything was thrown abroad, and both 
our lives were spoiled forever. 

“Give me the sugar, Kit; I did think I should 
have some one to mix for me in my old days— 
a faithful companion of many years, or perhaps 
a daugliter, or a grandchild. But God’s will be 
done. It is useless to take on. 

“Squire Coldpepper’s daughter, Monica, the 
younger of the two very handsome ladies, had 
taken a violent fancy to Myra; and now, when 
her elder sister Arabella was carrying on, against 
her father’s will, with that dashing young buck 
—as they called him then—the Honorable Tom 
Bulwrag, Miss Monica, who never cared much for 
her sister, any more than two firebrands rubbed 
together, she must needs send for my sweet Myra 
to come and stay at the Hall, for some purpose 
of her own, whether to plot against her sister, or 
be company for herself, or what else, I cannot 
tell. 

“Myra was very loath to go, for she knew the 
tempers she would have to deal with, and having 
a right pride of her own, she could not bear the 
way they treated her, partly as a friend, and part- 
ly as a servant—for she might not have meals 
with the family—and partly, no doubt, as a sort 
of go-between, or what they call a buffer nowa- 
days. And being a mean lot, as everybody knows, 
their practice was to make her earn her keep by 
sewing and doing handy jobs about the house, 
like a servant without any wages, But whether 
she liked it or not, she must go, for her father 
durst not disoblige his landlord, that peppery 
Squire Nicholas. 

“ Unluckily, while she was in the house that 
strange thing happened that I told youof. Tom 
Bulwrag was to have run away with the elder 
girl, Arabella; but when everything was ready 
she burst out about some trifle, and I am blest if 
he didn’t make off with the other; thinking, I 
dare say, how sweet she was for taking his side 
in the shindy. It was out of the frying-pan into 
the fire; and served him right said everybody. If 
the elder was a firebrand, the younger was a fury ; 
and which is the worst, I should like to know ? 

“ But they might have fought it out between 
themselves, and no harm done to good people, if 
Miss Monica had not carried Myra Woodbridge 
with her. She was forced to have some one, per- 
haps for her own sake, little as she cared for 
opinion; but one of the servants would have done 
as well, or better if she had been older. How 
Myra allowed herself to be taken I could never 
quite understand, for it was not likely to help her 
father in the good graces of his landlord. Per- 
haps she thought herself in duty bound to stand 
by the one who was fond of her, or perhaps she 
hoped to see that things came right, and thought 
there might be a worse mess of it with no one of 
common-sense to help; at any rate she went off 
in the chaise, and never had chance to come back 
again. 

“You can understand what a storm there was 
at the Manor when the truth came out. Our 
Miss Coldpepper had been locked up, and could 
not get out till they found her; and then she 
was in such a state of mind that she could not 
speak her meaning clearly, The runaways had 
at least six hours’ start, and it was hopeless to 
go after them; and in those days there were only 
coaches—no railways, and no telegraphs. Squire 
Nicholas swore himself into a fit; and it shorten- 
ed his days, as the doctors said, though he vowed 
he would live all the longer for it. 

“Myra was of a gentle nature, as a woman 
should be; yet proud to resent any charge against 
her when she knew she was innocent. The ob- 
stinate squire, a pig-headed man, put all the blame 
upon her, or pretended to do it, to screen himself 
and his own lazy ways with his daughter; till 
any one who listened to him would believe that 
the whole thing had been devised and carried out 
by a daughter of one of his tenants. So that 
when she wrote to her father—for the others left 
that job to her—to say that they were all at Bath, 
and doing as well as could be expected, Squire 
Nicholas sent a most thundering message, through 
old Robert Woodbridge, that Myra had better 
never come near Bedfont, or he would have her 
in prison for conspiring. Of course this was 
rubbish; but it frightened the poor girl, and 
made her doubt what justice was. 

“Then she wrote to me a most pitiful letter, 
begging me to think the best of her—as if I could 
think anything else—saying how sorry she was 
for leaving home in that impulsive foolish way, 
under a mistaken view of right. Some day per- 
haps you will have a letter of that sort from your 
Kitty. And she asked me, as she could not ask 
her father (who would not forgive her till he saw 
her), to oblige her by just sending money enough 
to bring her back to Bedfont. ‘1 came away with 
only half a crown, and there is none to be got 
from you know who,’ the poor thing said, for 





she was most careful not to write names that 
might lead to mischief. 

“ But like a woman, exactly like a woman, who 
thinks that the whole world knows everything 
about her, or else is afraid of their doing so, the 
only address that she gave was ‘ Bath, in the 
County of Somerset.’ It was hard to send money 
by postin those days. You must enclose and risk 
it. But what was the use of putting money in a 
letter directed to ‘ Miss Myra Woodbridge, Bath 2” 
There was nothing more precise in her letter to 
her father, and it took me three days to find out 
that, for the old man was gone from home on 
business. I went to Squire Nicholas, to see if he 
knew, but he only stormed at me, and told me 
to go to—a place he was fitting himself for; so 
that four days were lost before I could start, 
with your grandfather’s leave, for the west of 
England. 

** When I got to Bath it took me two days more, 
as an entire stranger in the place, to find out 
where the Bulwrags had beeu stopping. And 
when I discovered their hotel at last, they had left 
it on the day before, and no one could tell me 
what their destination was. I came back to Sun- 
bury in very bad spirits, fearing greatly that I 
never should see my dear again, 

“And so it turned out; although I had one 
more letter from her, which was enough to break 
any one’s heart almost. I have it up-stairs, but I 
shall never show it. God only knows what a man 
goes through. When my time comes you will find 
it, Kit; and I wish to have that, and the other, 
with me. There is more that a twelvemonth be- 
tween the two; and the second is dated from a 
German city. 

“T could not understand it at the time, because 
I had no more thought of any other woman than 
you have since you lost your Kitty. Afterward 
i found out the whole. The poor girl became in- 
dispensable to them. She alone eked out their 
resources, and kept them from going to the dogs, 
before Bulwrag learned some roguish way of turn- 
ing money, And to keep her from quitting them 
and going home, they lied through thick and thin 
to her, about her father and about myself, and 
backed up their lies with forgeries, They vowed 
that her father would never receive her, and that 
I was married to a Sunbury girl. Her father 
could make no inquiries about her, for he had 
been taken with a paralytic stroke; and her 
brothers, jealous wretches, did not want her near- 
er home, As for me, I could do nothing, any 
more than you can now, I knew that they were 
all upon the Continent, and trusted in her good 
faith and loyalty for many a sad day, And al- 
though she had been deeply hurt and wounded at 
my silence, which of course had been twisted to 
their selfish ends, 1 believe that she was faithful 
to me to the very last, 

“The old man died on the very day when I re- 
ceived her second letter, and I went to his funer- 
al with it in my pocket. The brothers looked 
askance at me, and smiled a sour smile, as much 
as to say, ‘you don’t cut in for any of it’—and 
I did not even speak to them about their sister, 
But they soon came to grief by the will of the 
Lord; and the farm is now occupied by George 
fletcher. 

“In reply to that letter, which astounded me, 
I wrote to say that every word she had heard 
was false; that 1 had never forgotten her, as she 
supposed (although she did not reproach me with 
it); that 1 cared for no one else, and should never 
do so, and hoped, from the bottom of my heart, 
that her illness was not so serious as she believed, 
If she would only write that she wished to see me, 
1 would go to her anywhere in the world. Then 
1 told her of her poor father’s death, and that he 
had loved her always, and been yearning for her. 
She was on her death-bed when she received that 
letter, and it comforted her dearly, and she died 
with it in her hand, 

“ Now what do you think my dear girl died of ? 
It is almost too bad to tell you, Kit; and I ean 
scarcely command myself to doit. [cannot prove 
it. If I only could—but vengeance belongs to 
the Lord in heaven, Slowly, but surely, it wiil 
fall; and a part is already upon them, Monica 
Bulwrag killed my Myra, not on the moment, but 
by slow death. That was why she was so scared 
with you. That is the reason that her power 
passes into terror when she tries to face any 
of us. 

“That scoundrel, her husband, growing tired of 
his wife, began to pay attentions to Miss Wood- 
bridge. He began very craftily, for, like his son, 
he was cunning as well as furious ; and the poor 
girl scarcely suspected it, or could not bring her- 
self to believe it true, But his wife, knowing 
well what he was, saw through it; and you may 
suppose how her passion raged, She came in one 
day when they were together, Myra standing in- 
nocently by the window, Bulwrag gazing at her in 
his vile licentious way. That woman lost all self- 
command at the sight. She strode up to Myra, 
and with all her weight and strength struck her on 
the bosom with her clinched fist. Myra fell back- 
ward and lay stunned upon the floor, her head 
being dashed against the sill as she fell. But 
it was not that which killed her, but the heavy 
blow on the chest, the most dangerous part of the 
delicate frame. 

“ After that she would have left them, if she 
could, though she might have to beg her way 
home again; and she even left the house, but 
could not get far. There had been some fatal 
harm done inside by that blow of a brute beast; 
and the days of the best girl that ever lived were 
short in a land of strangers. She had trouble in 
breathing, and some fainting fits: a good doctor 
could have saved her, I do believe. But those 
brutes were afraid to have medical advice, even if 
they desired it. She pined away, and died. She 
did not care to live, until it was too late to do it. 
But she died in happiness. Thank God for that. 
She died with the knowledge that her father had 
been her father to the last, and that I had never 
failed her, 








“Well, my boy, it was a bitter time for me; 
and my heart was full of fury as well as anguish. 
But it is arranged for us, by a Higher Power, that 
these crushing strokes come upon us from a mist. 
We know not the manner of their descending, we 
hope that they are not as they appear to be, we 
call up our faith in Heaven’s justice to protect us, 
and we moan when it is useless. Nevertheless, 
for all of that, I believe that truth and equity are 
vindicated before we die, if only we live long 
enough. And if not, let us be content. We are 
fitter for another world than those who have de- 
stroyed our life in this.” 

I saw that my uncle had been overdone, brave 
and strong-hearted and stout as he was. People 
who complain can support that habit; and a hab- 
it it becomes, never touching them inside. But 
he was of a hardy and courageous fibre; yet now 
he leaned over his long pipe-stem, and his pipe 
had gone out, like the vapors of the past. 


—___—~» 


CHAPTER LIX. 
A COOL REQUEST. 


Ir was natural that my hatred of that heinous 
race should be doubled. Violence and falsehood 
in the fiercer times, cunning and falsehood in 
these latter days, had robbed two generations of 
honest growers of all that they valued most on 
earth. No one, however light and careless, could 
help being struck with the strange resemblance 
between my uncle’s sad history and my own, 
It was now quite manifest why he had striven 
against my affection for Kitty at first; and then, 
when he saw that it could not be checked, had 
sympathized with me in the dark results. His 
wrongs must be avenged as well as mine, and the 
sweet repose of Christian contentment must not 
be indulged in till justice had been fed. The 
fatal point was that I could see no way; but the 
way was being paved for it without my knowledge. 

It was out of my power, and outside my nature, 
to play the spy upon anybody; but we managed, 
through good Mrs. Wilcox, to keep a sharp eye 
upon Downy Bulwrag. I rode up to see her at 
least once a week, fearing, above all other things, 
that he might give me the slip and be off to some 
foreign quarters, possibly even to my darling’s 
prison. That she was immured in some out-of- 
the-way place was now my settled conviction, 
and I pondered a thousand wild plans for roam- 
ing the world at large in search of her. The 
money would have been at my disposal, for Aunt 
Parslow was most generous; but where to begin 
was a boundless question, and where to end would 
have been endless. 

The only thing possible was to wait, and the 
thing most reasonable was to hope, though im- 
patience vowed it otherwise. The spring,,came 
back to a heavy heart, and there was no spring 
in my voice or gait. 

One April evening I went down to the Halli- 
ford brook for water-cresses for my uncle Corny’s 
supper. He had not been very well of late, and 
fancied this or disliked that in a manner quite 
unusual with him. I was uneasy, and begged 
him daily to seek the advice of Dr. Sippets, but 
he only laughed or bristled up, as stubborn as a 
rusty nail in heart of oak. Then I told him not 
to smoke so much, and he replied by filling his 
biggest pipe. 

I passed the place where I first had Kitty in 
my arms, a year and a half ago. Then all had 
been storm and flood and roar. Now all was 
calm and sunny silence, broken only by the lap- 
ping of the_brook. I leaned against the old 
carved stone from which she had leaped into my 
embrace, and the budding shadows of the alder. 
bush, like bars of sad music, stole over me. It 
seemed to me, in my disconsolate mood, that the 
young leaf had better shrink back into the bud, 
and the flower get quickly through its work and 
die. But my thoughts were interrupted by a 
grating voice. 

“‘Holloa, young man, you look down in the 
mouth! Not much luck for you in my house, by 
all accounts. Ah, that was a scurvy trick.” 

1 answered not a word, for I disliked the man 
—an ill-conditioned, evil-omened fellow —old 
Harker, who had meant to live rent-free forever 
in Honeysuckle Cottage. He looked very shabby 
and shaky and uncombed, as if he slept in a hay- 
rick and washed himself with it. 

“Ah, you wouldn’t be quite so uppish, my 
brave young cock, if you knew all that I could 
tell you. Give my love to old bonfire -raker. 
Hear he’ll come to ashes himself pretty soon.” 

This was so mean and ungrateful of him, after 
all my uncle’s forbearance, that I seized him by 
the collar as he stepped upon the bridge, and 
brought him back and made him look at me, 

“Now, Harker, you'll just have the kindness,” 
I said, “to speak out, like a man, what your 
meaning is. I am not going to hurt you, if you 
do the right thing; otherwise you shall have a 
wash, and not before you want it. Out with it; 
out with everything that you ean tell me—though 
I don’t believe there’s much of it.” 

“Very likely not. And I would not say a 
word of it, such as it is, for any fear of you, but 
only because he has treated me shabby. Prom- 
ised me five pounds, and only gave me one. That 
wasn’t arkerate, you know. Why, it hardly paid 
for shoe-leather. What will you give me, Master 
Kit, to tell you all I know of him and all bis 
tricks about you ?” 

“That depends upon what I find it worth, 
the first place, who is the he you talk of ?” 

“As if you didn’t know! Well, you are a 
pretty muff if you don’t know when a man hates 
you. I have no love for you, mind, because of 
the scurvy way I was treated, but I would not go 
out of my way to hurt you without being paid 
for it. What will you give? You will be glad 
to know it; though I don’t promise you it will 
help you much. I am always arkerate, I aia.” 

I promised him a pound if it should prove to 
be of value, or a crown if I could make no use 
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of it; and although it could help me but little 
for the future, I considered it worth the larger 
sum wher I had heard the whole of it, because 
it cleared up so many little points which had 
puzzled me up to that moment. This man Har- 
ker, by his own confession, had been employed 
for weeks to keep close watch upon us and re- 
port all our doings to Bulwrag. That demon 
discovered that this low fellow bore a grudge 
against us because of his expulsion from the cot- 
tage; and what better spy could he wish for 
than one who had lived in the place, and knew 
every twig and stone? It is awful for a simple 
man (who lives without much thought, and says 
and does everything without looking round) to 
find that ail his little doings have been watched 
by an eye that was anything except tle eye of 





God. We had kept a very distant sort of out- 
look upon Bulwrag; but that was different alto- 


gether, and as a rogue he must long have been 
accustomed to it. To think that in our gardens 
(where every tree knew me, and the line of every 
shadow known to me) I could not « 

move without somebody behind me, was enough 


was ven 


gl 
to scatter all delight and simplicity and careless 
hess. 

Harker told me all about the secret of the door 
iuto Love Lane. I knew that it was bolted, I 
was sure it had been bolted, I could almost swear 
that it had not been opened by any honest pet 
son from the inside for a long time before Kitty 
vanished through it. It it to 
locked as well, of course, as Tabby Tapscott (who 
had the true 





ous have been 


feminine kuack of hitting a blot) 
observed. But now all that became plain as a 
pikestaff. That sneak of a Harker knew a dodge 
for undoing the bolt from the outside by tapping 
when the 
bolt (which was loose in the socket) would glide 
back. 

I remembered what appeared to me 
turn of Kitty’s when I asked her 
take a walk Love L 
seem to want it, my dear. 
side, and it is not a gloomy lane 
ways loved fruit trees and 1 
one looks up at the sky through balls of g rid 

However, that sort of thing was out of Ha 


ker’s line, and I asked him a few questions, with 


on a sprung piece of tongued board, 


a pretty 
Lo and 
“Not you 
We have our love i 
»” For she 


vs 


come 





in 








al- 


, and the way 





a sovereign in my hand, at which he kept glan 
assures his mas- 


cing, as a dog of better manners 
ter t 
han the 


loves the hand ever so much more 
tidbit inside it. He told me—for 
mind was made up now—that he had suspected 


Bu wrag 


$s scheme, but had nothing to do with 











the final stroke, except that he had opened the 
road for it. I conjured him by all that he va 
ued—if he v d anything beside himself—to 
tell me where my dear wife was likely to be now, 
if, indeed, she were in the world at all 

He had no fine feelings to be appealed to, and 
having had a bad wife—his own fault, I dare say 
—could not at all enter into my concern, But 
he took a great weight from my heart by declar 
ing that there was no fear ol Kitty being made 
away vith 

“Tis a bit of revenge, and nothing more,” he 
said ; ‘‘ the man is so deep and slippery that you 
can never circumvent him. You are a baby 
together to him. ed me fo 


Although he employ 


weeks together, he never let me into any one of 
his devices. He never does anything as you ex 
pect it When you find this out, if you live long 
enough to do it, you will find it come contrary to 


If you ask what I think is the 
But it mi 


ali your g 


esses 








best way, I will tell you. g quite 
wrong for al it, you know 

well said, when I had asked most 
earnestly, and promised him five pounds if it 
turned out well; “you just , ard see what 
comes of it. Collect all your and get your 





uncle to sell a good piece 
ing; 


KlOW ; 


they are talking of tl 


and there 18 to be a railway by-and 


sure 


by, and the old Topper’s land is the best in the 
parish Then, when you have raised a thousand 
pounds, take it in a bag, ora purse Wilh open 
meshes, and lay it on his table—not tvo near him, 


mind—and then be very humble, and Mr 
So-and So, you h ive beaten me out and outl,a 
I give in. You shall have all this and Ill ery 
quits, and give you any undertaking you require, 
as soon as I get my wife back again.’ It is my 
belief, Master Kit, that you would have her in a 
week ; for that sort of man will do anything for 


” 


money. 


ve say, 





nh 


This was altogether a new view to m« 
Possibly 


propose 


began to suspect things immediately. 
this man had even been sent to a bar 
gain in this sly way. I could raise the thousand 
pounds by selling out what I possesse 1; and my 
wife was worth more than all the money in the 
world, or even than my own life tome. But my 
pride and sense of right swelled against the low 
idea, and I knew that even Kitty would condemn 
so vile a bargain. 

“Tf that is the only way to do it, it will never 
be done,” I answered, sternly; “ but tell me one 
thing—did you see her go? Did you see the man 
who came to fetch her ?” 

“No. It was managed too well for that. They 
got all they could out of me, and trusted me no 
further. I did not even know that it was going 
to be done. I was ordered off to Hampton on 
that very day.” 

Seeing some one in the distance coming toward 
us from the village, I gave the man his sovereign 
and let him go, after learning where he might be 
found in case of being needed. And, before I 
could even think the matter over, Mrs. Marker 
was crossing the planks toward me, dressed very 
prettily, and smiling at me pleasantly. 

“ What memories this spot does evoke !” 
had taken to rather fine language lately, and seem- 
ed to become more and more romantic. “Oh, 
Mr. Kit, Mr. Kit, is it possible that I meet you 
here again? Alas, I fear that you seek this spot 
to heave the sad sigh, and to shed the briny 
tear !” 


She 





| 





I replied that I was only come to look for wa- 
ter-cress, but was very glud to meet her, for we 
always had been friend=, and perhaps she could 
tell me many things I wished to know. 

“ Whatever I know is at your command. My 
deep and heart-felt but unavailing pity has fol- 
lowed your fortunes for many a long month. 
Why, the bridal morn seems but yesterday, so to 
speak ; and yet a rolling year has passed over us 
since then! Robbed of your bride in less than 
half the honey-moon, and before she understood 





the price of sugar—you remember that she was 
to have laid it in cheap, second whites, before 
it went up for preserving. Ob, Mr. Kit, we well 
may say inscrutable are the decrees of Heaven. 
But all shall be well yet; all must be well, if we 
trust in the Lord, and gird up our loins with 
trembling. Excuse the remark, if too personal, 
but my heart does bleed for you. Any new light 
shed upon this dark dispensation ?” 

“That is the very thing I was going to ask 
you. But first of all, tell me, dear Mrs. Marker, | 
are you convinced, are you absolutely certain, 
that my Kitty would never prove false to me ?” 

I never put this question to any of my own sex, 
but it always did me good to receive from a wo- 
man, Who must understand women so much bet- 
ter, the strong confirmation of my own strong 
faith. To their credit be it said that not one of 
them refused it. 

“Fie, fie! How can you ever bring yourself to 
ask the question ? 











iough I am sure I am not 
surprised, after all that has happened. But I will | 
tell your Kitty of it, and we will have a laugh to- } 
gether, for the triumph of the wicked cannot last 
much longer. I suppose you have heard what the 
wretch is doing?” 

“Not very lately. I was going to ask you. 
We were told in the autumn, by a lady who seem- 
ed to know, that everything was settled, and even 
the day fixed for his marriage with a very rich 
young lady, the only child of a very wealthy earl. 
fire, and I cannot discover 
that anything is settled even now. Do tell me 
heard of it. Miss Coldpepper 


surely ought to know 





But it seems to | 





what you have 


I should think she 


} 
| 
ought, considering what | 
| 
| 
| 


he has done. It appears that the lady is quite 
willing; sheis under some foolish spell, and thinks 
im sucha hero. But her father, though he seem- 

ed to give in 

luced him to change his mind, and how he in 


at first, heard something which in- | 
sists, as is ouly fair, upon something being brought 





in by the gentieman as well They ire doing all 
they can to get over the hitch nd what do 
you suppose he jad the impudence to do® He 
came down here about a week ago—drove down 
in & hansom cab all the way; nobody was to 
know it, of course, but I did—and then and there 
he had the face to ask his aunt to declare him 
the heir, and to bind herself to it, of all her es- 
tates and property. It quite took my breath 


away When [ heard it—that any one should have 
such assurance, and after all that has happened 
in the family 

“A nice lord of the Manor he would make! 
Did his mother come down with him ?” 

“Not she. He was too wide-awake for that. 
The sisters can never be in one room half an hour 
fighting. He 
umily, and addi 


without went on about the honor 
ot the to the estates with the 
old earl’s wealth, and taking the name of Cold- 
peppe 
I was not there 

she laughed 
‘It is a mere business arrangement,’ s 
it 


Write to my solicitors on the subject, proposing 





ne 
r, and I don’t know what else—for of course 
told me of it afterward, 
heartily, I can tell you. | 


he 


| 
| 
Dut she | 


and very 
replied, 


in business form, 1f at all. | 





“and must be 
Give 
your reasons for wishing that it may be settled 
and add that 
sion for it if your mother had not run away with 


exactly what vou have proposed to me 


could have been no occa- 


SO, there | 


| 
your aunt’s lover, after locking her in a dark hole 
she might have died. You may be quite 
certain of my consent, as your mother was, when 
she turned the kev on me. Don’t let me detain 
you, for fear of losing time. Solicitors are nev- 


where 


er very rapid in their work.’ He could searcely 
have been disappointed, but Charles said he did 
loo} m out. And now, 
what do you think his next card is ?” 

“How can I tell? Perhaps he'll come to 
Uncle Corny and ask him to sell his garden, and 
settle it upon him.” 

“ You are not so very far out, after all. Your 
Kitty has a very rich aunt in the north, no rela- 
tive of his in 








auvage when he shower 





any way, not even a connection, for 





she is related to Kitty on her mother’s side; but 
she has the reputation of being rather soft, and 


so off he goes without telling anybody; but we 








he 





urd of it; we hear a great deal more now, be- 
cause we've got a maid whose sister lives there, 
and waits upon the two young ladies, who are 


always chattering about their brother ; and our 
Mary can’t do without her Anne for more than a 
week, because they are twins. Every Sunday our 
Mary goes up to the Park, or their Anne comes 
down to the Manor, And perhaps you may know 
what ladies’-maids are, Mr. Kit. They really seem 
to take a deeper interest in the family they serve 
than the one they belong to. So we know all the 
young ladies know, and perhaps more than their 
mother knows; for, being so masterful, she has 
things kept from her,as is only natural, And 
I can tell you one thing, Mr. Kit, which you won't 
be sorry to hear, perhaps, or, at any rate, hadn't 
ought to be. Mr. Downy Bulwrag is in some 
trouble; not about money, I mean, but something 
worse ; or, at any rate, deeper than money is. 
His sisters know this, but they don’t know what 
it is, or else they are afraid to speak of it.” 

I thought of Tony Tonks, and the man called 
Migwell Bengoose, who appeared to Tony to be 
an English sailor, fallen into foreign ways; and 
I thought it very likely that he might have 
brought bad news. 

‘““ He goes away at night,” continued Mrs. Mark- 
er, “ without a word of notice to anybody, and he 





uvers, or is grumpy, if they ask him about it; | were short of cash, but enough to carry him to 








and he has been seen with very shabby-looking 
people, though he used to be so particular about 
that. And he carries one of those new-fangled 
pistols that go off a dozen times with one load, 
and every one is afraid to go near him almost, 
because of Lis temper, and all that. From all I 
am told, you may depend upon it le is not en- 
joying himself, Mr. Kit, so very much more than 
you are. And that is not very much, to go by 
your face; sorry as I am to see it, sir, after sav- 








ing me from the jaws of death.” 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Marker; you saved yourself 
by your presence of mind, and a light young 
foot.” 

* You say things beautifully, Mr. Kit. It was 
always your gift as a child, I have heard, though 
not old enough here to remember it. And now, 
sir, remember that you have one good friend, who 
will never be happy till you are—a feeble friend, 
but a warm one, and able perhaps to do more 
than you think. Nothing shall go by we that you 
ouglit to hear of. Good-by, sir, Eve 
thing will come right, and you shall pay me for 
telling your fortune.” 








ooud-bDY. r'v- 
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CHAPTER LX. 


ALIVE IN DEATH. 


Downy 


brought 


3ULWRAG was indeed in trouble—not 
on | good 


might have imagined; or, at any rate 


xy his evil deeds, as 


people 


, hot so 


caused directly, according to present knowledge, 
although in the end it proved otherwise. It had 
seemed an astonishing thing to me, considering 
his haughtiness and shrewd perception, tl 
should have deigned to expose himself to that 
quiet rebuff from Miss Coldpepper. And then 
that he had gone upon another quest of money, 
even more humiliating, showed that there must 
be some terrible strait, some crushing w 
his affairs. 

He was not a man who lived extravagantly; he 
was rather of the mean and close-fisted order, even 
in his self-indulgence. From what had 
at Sam Henderson’s dinner, it would seem t 
had fi 
not } 
generally managed to work them off, and come 
out with a balance But there was 
another thing in the background, of which I bad 
no knowledge yet; and when I speak of it 
it 


iat he 


ney in 


bee 





wait l 
n into certain racing debts; but I could 





ieve that these were crippling him, for le 
in his favor. 


now, 
must be understood that I do so from later in 
formation. 

That account in the Globe, which the clerg 
man showed me, had been followed by further 
particulars in the journals of the following day, 
and by one or two extracts from private 
brought to England by the Simon Pure 
ships had been parted by a su 
very 





gale, : 
brief interview, and some despatches, which 
were not quite ready, had lost their chance of de 
livery. There was nothing of interest to me, ex 
cept what I had seen at first; and no letter from 
the captain to my wife arrived by 

surprised me for the moment. But t 
plained by the likelihood that be might have been 
hurried with official reports, while intending to 
send his private letters with them, and thus had 
lost And as 
any such letter must have missed its mark, there 


post 





Was ex 


the chance of despatching either 


Was ho great disappointment, 

But the landed near Liverpool, as 
I came to know long afterward, an unhappy and 
afflicted 


Simon Pure 








man, Welcome to no person and to no 
place on the face of the habitable globe. An el- 
derly man of great bodily strength, and bulk of 
frame, and large stature, he had better have gone 


beneath the earth—as the father of poets has it— 
than ? 
abominated, 


ling 





on it, lonesome, loaths sine, 
ind abhorred. 


His sins had been many, and hi 


sluunhed 


few; 
he had lived for his own coarse pleasures only ; 
he had never done good to nan ola child, 
yet he might have called any min than 
himself who refused to grieve for his awful grief 
—for this man was a leper. 

Th 


well as resolute. This Spaniard, as he ¢ 





e captain of the Simon Pure was humane 


alied hiltib- 








self, had lurked under a tarpaulin till the boat of 
the Archytus was far away, aud the gale began to 
whistle through the shrouds and chains. Then 


he came forth and showed himself, holding forth 
his hands, defying the sailors to throw him over- 
board. For a month he had been treated well 
by the crew of the exploring ship, who were all 
picked men of some education, and ready to listen 
He had managed to quit them with- 
out their knowledge, and cast his lot among a 
less enlightened crew. 

The boldest feared to touch him, but with nau- 
tical skill they encoiled him in ropes from a dis- 
tance, and were just beginning their yo-heave-oh 
chant when the captain rushed up and dashed 
them right and left. With his own hand he un 
bound the leper, and led him forward, and allotted 
him a place on the forecastle where none might 


to reason. 





come near him, except to bring him food, and 
where he must abide, if he cared t His 
chief desire was to get back to England, and find- 
ing himself well on the way for that, he indulged 
in strange antics, and shouted and roared, as if 
all the ship belonged to him. When the moon 
was high—for the moon appears to have strange 
power over those outcasts—the sailors were afraid 
to keep the deck, with his wild songs flowing aft 
to them; for he had belonged to a colony of In- 
dian lepers, and had learned their poetry. 

As soon as the ship was in the Mersey, he con- 
trived to be quit of her. Perhaps he was afraid 
that his condition would be made known to the 
authorities, who might find it their duty to ob- 
serve him, though they could not legally confine 
him. At any rate, he escaped any such trouble 
by dropping into a boat, and landing on the south 
side of the river. A purse had been made for 
lim by the sailors, not a very heavy one, for they 


» live. 








| 
| strong as her own, and even firmer. 
| 


London—at once the 
of diseased humanity. 

Donovan Bulwrag had been unable, after his 
recovery, to put up with the control and order of 
his mother’s house in Kensington. He had taken 
private rooms again, in a little street near Berke- 
ley Square; and though his mother was not well 


fountain and the cesspool 


pleased, she had now to contend with a will as 
He must 
in this, he must be indulged 
at every cost, rather than driven to mutiny wh 
all depended on him. If 
to La iy Cl 


have his owh way 


en 
once he 


were married 














ura, all would be wealth and prosperity. 

She had hoped to se t done ere now, but a wicked 
chance had ero 1 Lie 

It was nearly twelve o'clock one night, toward 

the i of February, and Bulwrag, having re- 

turned from his club much earlier than usual 


was sitting by the fire in his dressing-gown, wil 


He 





cognac on the table Was hot ili a pleusa 
humor, for the luck had been against him, an 
foreseeing worse, lie had come away, for he was 
growing superstitious 

He was dwelling gloomily on the dull neces- 


SiLy before him—the “ brilliant prospect,” 


his 
intended 


mother called it—but he disliked his 
bride; and this good thing (alone perhaps) may 
be said in his favor—he was not wholly mer- 


cenary. I would fain hope, though without much 
faith, that he t at 


the cruel 


may have felt some true reg 


wrong he had done me—for verily 
expiation was nil 





Suddenly the front-door bell rang sharply, and 
the poor weary maid shuffled down t stairs 
She had told him, when he came in tha 
that a tall, strange-iooking gentlieman, W 


face muffled in a white cravat, had called 








nine o'clock, and left word that he would come 
again that evening He had given his name as 
“Senhor Diaz,” and a wondering 
vainly, co ided 1t must Db oO coh 
nected with the sa Miewell, whom | ad 
Seen ih the autumn, 

Slow, heavy steps approached his door, and the 
maid was dismissed with some gruff words in a 
foreign language q unknown to Donova 
Then the door was opened without a knoek, and 
a big man stood and looked at him. 


“Who are you? and 


coming at 
































In bis roughes me, lor tht 
and repulsive 

The visitor coolly took a chair, gj 4 

manner, fo seemed to have bags on, 

of gloves. Then he crossed a pair of 

gigantic legs; and Bulwrag saw that he wore no 

boots, but loose slops of e with the hair on, 

1 like the nosebag otf a 

i over his ears and 

not a wo it gazed at 

with iarge red eyes, having never a ur 

or brow to ade them. Bulwrag shud- 

ered, and drew his cha way ic had never 
been loo it lik is, and could not meet it 

In the ume of the devil— He could get 
no further for ti eyes of th monste anid 
the strange formation unde cloth, where his 
face should have been, declared that he was 
la biiie’ 

You have learned to swear Valedon, v y 
good ’—the voice sounded dead thro the muf 
flings, and the accent was not like an English- 
mals —* Chip of the old block I was famous 
for that at vour age, young man 

“ What do you yw of my age? Whod a 
you? What are you? What brings you here 
at this time of night? What do you want m 
to do tor you?” 

Even Downy Bulwrag was hurried con- 
fused, and lost his resources in the presence of 
this man; and a fearful idea made his blood 
run cold, 

“Ha! he knows me not. He is not a wise 
son ”’—the stranger still kept his red eyes on 


him—* where is the voice of nature, that I am 
compelled to introduce myself ?”’ 

} gir Speak out. 

? Don’t cover your face up like a thi 

In the name of God, ’ 


Do you mean to stop here all 





Who are you? 


The stranger slowly uncovered his face, slid 

ing the bandage from his cheek-bones down 
| ward with a clumsy movement of his bagged 
hands; then he rose to his full height and stood 


before the gas,and looking no longer at Bul- 
wrag, waited to be looked at by him. His face 
| was transformed into that of a lion 

| “You must go to a hospital 


| 


Don’t come near 














me. Pull it up again, for God's sake 
“It is God who has done f there is a God, 
| And why should a man ashamed of it? Em- 
brace your father, as the Frenchmen say; in a 
| few vears you will be like him.” 
| “Don't « nea me, [ tell you aga i 
have a revolver in this drawer; none of yout 
pop-guns, but a heavy bullet I don’t want to 
| hurt you, if you will only go away 
“My son, I do not intend to go away It 
|} grieves me to hear you speak of it. Surely you 


never would cast off your father for such a sweet 
trifle as lepi % 


Bu 


vray began to recover himself, 


more tha men of his would have 














} mos years 
| done. Nat iad not endowed him with the 
| largest head in London without putting some 
thing insi His sitting-room was small and 
| plainly fu hed; but having been used by con 
vivial men, it dd a long table (now set 
| against the which would slide out to still 
} greater leng L levers He drew this across 
the room, extended it, and closed the gap at the 
end th the one in common use Then he threw 
| up the window at his side of the room, after fast- 
| ening back the curtains, and requested his visi- 
| tor to throw up the o for the house was a 
corner one, and the room had “ cross-lights.” 
“Couldn't do it, my son. Would you like to 
see my hands? No? Very weil vou must take 
them upon trust. I have three fingers left, but 
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HARPER'S 


BAZAR. 


ADV. SUPPLEMENT. 











the spot is upon them. However, you are a | 
brave fellow, so far, though infected with popu- | 
Nine men out of ten would have 
rushed away, shouting ‘Murder!’ But you may 
put your shooting-irons, the Yankees 
call them. A hole in my body does more good 
than harm, under the circumstances. Once for 
all, my complaint is not contagious, or, at any 
rate, among well-fed people; and you are 
well-fed, if ever anybody was. Give me a cigar; 
vou will do that gladly, for your own interest, I 
dare say. I can smoke it with my bandage on, 
Now a glass of good brandy—no water with it. 
You may break the glass afterward, if you think 
proper, a fools did on board the Simon Pure, 
but never in the Archylas. 


lar ignorance 


as 


away 


not 


as the 

of science !” 
‘The Archytas! Do 

have been in her ?” 
‘Without her, and 


you mean to say you 
her glorious captain, my 
would never have seen your beloved 
parent. And more than that, if there had not 
been a beautiful young lady on board that ship, 
I should never Ah, you may 
well be surprised to see me. If ever any man 
has been wounds I 
could count, till this affair took five away. And 
one of them laid me five years by the heels-—laid 
under ground, it said everywhere. I 
suppose you heard that I was dead.” 
“Yes, and on very good authority, 
was too young to know much about it. 
kuow what has happened in the family ?” 
‘“* Ah, the Spaniards are the men for proverbs. 
‘Believe no man dead till he comes and proves 
it.” But women can always believe what they 
wish. Curse the woman, 
troubles. Sut wait a little longer.” 
The deep, thick voice, and the 
Downy 


50h, you 


have been here. 


knocked about—seventeen 


ine was 


But I 
Do you 


too. 


she has caused all my 
glare of 
father’s eyes, made tremble. “Surely 
you will not—in this condition—you will go to a 
hospital and get cured—you will leave the man- 
agement of things to me.” 
“Will 1? No doctor in the 
lengthen the months of my rotting 
I got it by goodness, I took it by goodness. 


world can cure 
me, 


And 


or away, 


Ali, that was a ship | 





his 


If I had stuck to my nature I should have been | 


No more goodness for me in this world, 
and none in the next. Can a leper go to heaven ?” 

For a while they sat silent, the old man puff- 
ing the smoke through his muffler, and lifting 
the glass between his great wrists every now and 
then; the young man absorbed in this awful 
puzzle, with his vast head drooping on his breast. 
It had never even crossed his mind to ask wheth- 
er this man might be an impostor. He felt that 
every word true ; and what possible 
course remaiued for him ? 


sound. 


was now 


spoke again. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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the only pain- ating yume . 
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| tiesic COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, aud Sauces. As Beef ‘Tea, ‘‘an invalu- 
able tonic and ay agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
§,000,000 jars, 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Drugygists, 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London, 
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we elegant dressing ex- 


he scalp, prevents bald- 

ness and gray hair, and 

eh gr ick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 

fallible for colleen eruptions, diseases of the glands, 
muscles and integuments, and relieving cuts, burns, 
bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 60 Cents. All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 








Tr, r, N. Y. 
Tuition, with books, ‘8 10. Synopsis fore 2-cent stamn 
SELF-ACTING 


ORNS satetolts) 


Beware of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 








SALARY $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

60 allowed each month. Steady employ- 
mentat home or traveling. Nogolicitin 

Duties delivering and making collections. No Posta 

Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER & CU,, Piqua,O. 

Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 

FREE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor &ys- 

tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. ,Quiney, UL, 
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Pears’ 
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Soa 


for 





FACE and HANDS 





Lars Lipostt10n, 


L689. 


Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for 
toilet SOAP in competition with all the world. 
Highest possible distinction.” 


FoR SALE IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





nouncements N 792 


1890 -* 
A National Family Paper— Two Millions of Readers. 
The full Announcement of Authors and Articles will be sent on application. 


Six Serial Stories, 


Fully illustrated, and among the most attractive ever published. 

150 Short Stories — Thrilling Adventures — Sketches of Travel — Health and 
Hygiene— Biographical Sketches—1,000 Short Articles— Popular 
Science — Natural History — Outdoor Sports — Anecdotes — 
Etiquette— Wit and Humor— Poetry. 


Illustrated Supplements 


Were given with nearly every issue during the last year, and will be continued. 
They give an increase of nearly one-half in the matter and illustrations, without 
any increase in the price of the paper. 


Eminent Contributors. 


Articles of great value and interest will be given in the volume for 1890 by 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Kon. James G. Blaine, Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
General Lord Wolseley, Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Hon, John G. Carlisle, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, Prof. John Tyndall, Hon. Samuel 8. Cox, 
Eugene Schuyler, C. A. Stephens, Lt. Fred. Schwatka, 

And One Hundred other well-known and favorite writers. 











Four Holiday Numbers 


Are in preparation, and will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special 
work of our favorite writers, and profusely illustrated. 


Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year's—Easter. 


These Four Souvenir Numbers will be sent to each subscriber. 











This column represents one week's edition of The Youth’s Companion, 430,000 copies, 


Household Articles will be published frequently, giving useful information 
on Art Work, Fancy Work, Embroidery, the Decoration of Rooms, Cooking, and 
Hints on Housekeeping. 


$5,000 Prize Stories. 


Nearly Six Thousand Stories have been examined. The titles 
and authors of those which will receive the Prizes cannot yet be 
announced, but the successful Stories will be published during the 
coming year. 















The Editorials give comprehensive views of current events. 
The Children’s Page contains charming Stories, Pictures, 
Anecdotes, Rhymes and Puzzles, adapted to the youngest readers. 


Free to Jan., 1890. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will 
receive the paper free to January Ist, 1890, 
and for a full year from that date. 


Sample copies free. Please mention this paper. Address, 


THE YouTH's COMPANION, Boston, Mass, 


(Send Check, Money-order, or Registered Letter, at.our risk.) 


Bunker Hill Monument, | 8 
























VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA sm 


Best & Goes Farthest. 
HIGHEST AWARDS in the PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS, 


Being very strong and nutritious, this cocoa is cheaper and 
more satisfying than tea. 


PURE 





Tea and coffee, it is now certain, cannot be considered as articles of food. 

Cocoa, however, is both a stimulant and a nourisher, and has the great ad- 
vantage of leaving no injurious effects on the nervous system. 

Raw cocoa, it is true, and all cocoa and chocolate manufactured in the 
ordinary way, are difficult of digestion, their flavor and aroma also being very 
imperfect. 

But these defects were obviated by the invention of the “ Pure Soluble Cocoa ” 
in powder by the founder of this firm. 

It is acknowledged by the most eminent doctors and analysts that by the 
special treatment which Van Houten’s Cocoa has undergone, the so/udility of the 
fleshforming constituents is increased by fifty per cent., while the whole of the 
tissues are softened and rendered more palatable and digestible. 

The consequence is that the most valuable «lements—which otherwise are 
largely wasted—may be easily assimilated by tix most delicate invalids or 
children ; the delicious flavor and aroma natural to cocoa—but which, without 
this treatment, are not perceptible—are most highly developed, and the great 
solubility renders the making of the cocoa extremely simple. 

Van Houten’s Cocoa is thus stimulating and invigorating. Even when 
made weak, it is a delicious beverage, and is then much cheaper than tea or coffee. 

No wonder, therefore, that in all parts of the world Van Houten’s Cocoa is 
recommended by medical men, instead of tea or coffee or other cocoas and choco- 
lates, for daily family use by children and adults, hale and sick, rich and poor. 

The great success of Van Houten’s Coroa has led to many imitations, 
but it is generally admitted, and a comparison wil! easily prove, that none of them 
equals the inventor’s in solubility, agreeable taste, and nutritive qualities. 


ROYAL COCOA FACTORY. 


C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp, Holland. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Our card and booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Christmas time. Millions of 
the best cards made have been thus distributed. They sell theme 
selves wherever shown. Any person, boy or girl, can make money by 
showing these packets to friends and neighbors. For this purpose we will send 
a complete set of the first six packages for $3.50, and of the com 
plete set of tem packages for $5.00 and 50 cents for postage 
aud registering, or to any one ordering $5.00 worth at one time a 


$1.00 packet will be sent free. 

No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang 
& Co.%s and other fine Christmas Cards, together with a handsome Birth 
day Booklet and a Calendar for 1896. 


No, 2._For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 
and finer Cards from the above publishers, with beautiful folding Cards by 


Celia Thaxter (retail price 50 cents). 

No. 3.—For $1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice selec- 
tion of 25 beautiful Cards of Prang’s and Hildesheimer’s, including a Christ- 
mas novelty, retail price from 50 cents to $1.00. 


No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 
10 of our largest and finest Cards, including a four-folding calendar contain- 


ing the above cut by L, Prang. 

No. 5.—For $1.00, and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 double 
Fringed Cards, each in a separate envelope, together with two hand- 
some Cards of Children’s Heads. 


No. 6.—For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage. 10 
Prang’s, Tuck's, Ward's, and other beautiful Cards, including a 
Card cut in the form of a Fan. 

No. 7.--For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Booklets 
selected from best authors, and a Calendar for 1890. 

No. 8.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 hand- 

some Souvenir Books, with appropriate selections from best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, in- 
cluding an illuminated board-cover small book, by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

No. 9.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s and other makes. 
No. 10.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cts.,25 Cards of Marcus Ward’s and Prang’s. 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 

Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, and $1.00 cach, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will 

be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, and 8 cents for Postage. 
Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00, and 20 cents 
for Postage and Registering. And for §0 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. 

BEACON HILL LINEN, For Fashionable use is the Best Paper made. 

COMMONWEALTH LINEN, A Medium-priced but Fine Grade, 

U. S. TREASURY BOND. zousne Paper made. It is very fashionable. 
* CARTER’S TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. * Best and cheapest in the market.” 

PAPER BY THE POUND We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and en- 

« velopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, with prices and number of sheets 
to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence, 

P OFFER On orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. Club your 
$ ECIAL . orders with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and dealers should cor. 
respond with us, Send for samples now, and make money for Christmas by taking orders from them, 
ENGRAVED VISITING CARD For $1.75 we send a copperplate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. 

s Estimates furnished for Wedding and Class-day Invitations, Street 

Dies, Crests, and Stamping Samples free on application. All the work is done on our premises. We employ only the 

best workmen and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 

Handsome boxes, for Christmas gifts, of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 
cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction, 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 











HANSON’S 


MACIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let 
him convince you that some imitation is just as 
ood; send by mail to W. T. HANSON & 
€o., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price 15 and 25 cents, 





“What! Corns and Bunions all pone ad 

“ Yes, Lam heppy to say, through the mer- 
its of Hanson’s 
walk with ease.” 


aaic CORN Save I can now 
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